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THE POMPADOUR. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


VersarLies.—Up the chesnut alley, 
All in flower, so white and pure, 

Strut the red and yellow lacqueys 
Of this Madame Pompadour. 


“ Clear the way !”’ cry out the lacqueys, 
Elbowing the lame and poor 

From the chapel’s stately porches— 
“‘ Way for Madame Pompadour ! ” 


Old bent soldiers, crippled veterans, 
Sigh and hobble, sad, footsore, 
Jostled by the chariot-horses 
Of this woman—Pompadour. 


Through the levee (poet, marquis, 
Wistful for the opening door), 

With a rippling sweep of satin, 
Sailed the queenly Pompadour. 


Sighs by dozens, as she proudly 
Glides, so confident and sure, 

With her fan that breaks through halberds— 
In went Madame Pompadour. 


Starving abbé, wounded marshal, 
Speculator, lean and poor, 

Cringe and shrink before the creatures 
Of this harlot Pompadour. 


“ Rose in sunshine! summer lily !”’ 
Cries a poet at the door, 

Squeezed and trampled by the lacqueys 
Of this witching Pompadour. 


“Bathed in milk and fed on roses !” 
Sighs a pimp behind the door, 

Jammed and bullied by the courtiers 
Of this strumpet Pompadour. 


“ Rose of Sharon!” sings an abbé, 
Fat and with the voice of four, 

Black silk stockings soiled by varlets 
Of this Rahab Pompadour. 


“ Neck so swan-like—Dea certe, 
Fit for monarchs to adore!” 
“Clear the way!” was still the echo, 
‘For this Venus—Pompadour.” 


Open !—with the jar of thunder 
Fly the portals—clocks strike four : 
With a burst of drums and trumpets 
Come the King and Pompadour. 
—New Monthly Magazine. 





ON THE WATER. 
I. 

On the water, on the water, 

While the summer days were fair, 
Whispering wordsjin softest accents 

Thro’ a veil of drooping hair ; 
While the little ear was peeping, 

Half ashamed and rosy red, 
Blushing at the earnest meaning 

Of the tender words I said— 





ON THE WATER. — SKETCHING THE CASTLE, 


II. 
On the water, on the water, 
Fairly shone the sunbeams then, 
Dancing on the tiny ripples, 
Lighting up the far-off glen ; 
None could hear us save the Iris, 
Swaying in her golden pride, 
And the lilies ever moving 
With the motion of the tide. 
III. 
On the water, on the water, 
While the twilight shades drew nigh, 
Catching at the drooping branches, 
As we floated idly by ; 

Oh! her small hand’s gentle pressure, 
And her glance all words above, 
And her soft cheek’s bright carnation, 
When I told her all my love! 

IV. 
On the water, on the water, 
Now I float, but all alone, 
And I miss the silken ringlets, 
And the little hand is gone : 
Dies the sunset’s crimson beauty, 
Comes the twilight as of yore, 
All remind me of the dear one, 
Lost to me forevermore. 


—Once a Week. MEmoR, 


SKETCHING THE CASTLE. 


I. 
SKETCHING the castle, there they sit, 
A happy group, this summer day : 
But I, who cannot draw one bit, 
Can sketch it too as well as they. 
It. 
Yet if you saw my castle-sketch 
You might begin to laugh or rail: 
I own, indeed, it might not fetch 
A price at Mr. Christie’s sale. 
III. 
For look. You find no donjon-keep, 
No frowning arch, no stern old wall; 
And where’s the moat, so broad and deep 
“Tt’s not,” you say, “ the thing at all. 
Iv. - 
**You’ve tried to draw an English cot, 
A cottage set in flowers and trees, 
A fountain near a garden grot, 
And birds of song, and hives of bees. 
v. 
“ And there’s a lady, young and mild, 
Who smiles her bees and flowers among; 
Before her crawls a white-limb’d child, 
Beside her sits a husband young. 


vI. 

“‘ And, yes,—why, you audacious wretch, 
She’s something like Miss Laura there—” 

Pooh, hold your tongue, I choose to sketch 
My little castle—in the air. 

—Once a Week. 8. B. 
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: From The Quarterly Review. 
1. Leben des Erasmus von Rotterdam. Von 
Adolf Miiller. Hamburg, 1828. 
2. Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. Tome 
xvi. Art. Erasme. Paris, 1856. 

ALMosT all remarkable events, wonderful 
discoveries, mighty revolutions have had their 
heralds, their harbingers, their prophets. The 
catastrophe, seemingly the most sudden, has 
been long in silent preparation. The earth- 
quake has been nursing its fires, its low and 
sullen murmurs have been heard by the saga- 
cous and observant ear, the throes of its awful 
coming have made themselves felt; significant 
and menacing movements are remembered as 
having preceded its outburst. The marked, 
if we may so say, the epochal man is rarely 
without his intellectual ancestors : Shakspeare 
did not create the English Drama; how long 
and noble a line, Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, 
foreshowed Newton! The Reformation, above 
all, had been long pre-shadowed in its inevita- 
ble advent. It was anticipated by the pro- 
phetic fears and the prophetic hopes of men; 
the fears of those who would have arrested or 
mitigated its shock, the hopes of those who 
would have precipitated a premature and, it 
might be, unsuccessful collision with the es- 
tablished order of things. More than one 
book has been written, and written with abil- 
ity and much useful research, on the “ Re- 
formers before the Reformation ;” -but we will 
pass over the more remote, more obscure, or 
at least less successful, precursors of the great 
German, the English, and the French antag- 
onists of the medieval superstitions and the 
Papal Despotism. We will leave at present 
unnamed those who would have evoked a 
pure, lofty, spiritual, personal religion from 
the gloom and oppression of what we persist 
in calling the Dark Ages. There are two 
names, however, of surpassing dignity and in- 
terest, the more immediate and acknowledged 
harbingers of that awful crisis which broke 
up the august but effete Absolutism dominant 
over Western Christendom, and at once, sev- 
ered, and forever,.Northern and Southern, 
Latin and Teutonic Christianity. These two 
were Savonarola and Erasmus. 

We have but recently directed the attention 
of our readers to the life and influence of 
Savonarola, Since that time, we have been 
informed, some important documents have 
been brought to light, and a life is announced 
by an Italian, who has devoted many years to 
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researches among archives either neglected or 
unexhausted; and hopes are entertained, 
among some of his more intelligent country- 
men, that, in this work, even more full and 
ample justice will be done to the great Flor- 
entine Preacher. Still, however interesting 
it may be to behold Savonarola in a more 
clear and distinct light, our verdict on his 
character and his influence as a Reformer is 
not likely to be materially changed. With 
all his holiness, with all his zeal, with all his 
eloquence, with all his power over the devout 
affections of men, with all his aspirations 
after freedom, with all his genial fondness for 
art, with all his love of man, and still higher 
love of God, Savonarola was a Monk. His 
ideal of Christianity was not that of the Gos- 
pel; he would have made Florence, Italy, the 
world, one vast cloister. The monastic virtues 
would still have been the highest Christian 
graces; a more holy, more self-sacrificing, but 
hardly more gentle, more humble, less domi- 
neering sacerdotalism would have ruled the 
mind of man. Even if Savonarola had es- 
caped the martyr stake, to which he was de- 
voted by Alexander VI. (Savonarola and 
Alexander VI.!!), it would have been left for 
Luther and the English Reformers to rein- 
state the primitive Christian family as the 
pure type, the unapproachable model of Chris- 
tianity, the scene and prolific seedplot of the 
true Christian virtues. 

Erasmus was fatally betrayed in his early 
youth into the trammels of monkhood, on 
which he revenged himself by his keen and 
exquisite satire. A deep and for a long time 
indelible hatred of the whole system, of which 
he was never the votary, and refused to be 
the slave, though in a certain sense the victim, 
had sunk into his soul; and monkhood at 
that time, with some splendid exceptions, as 
of his friend Vitrarius, of whom he has drawn 
so noble a character, was at its lowest ebb as 
to immorality, obstinate ignorance, dull scho- 
lasticism, grovelling superstition. The Monks 
and the Begging Friars were alike degener- 
ate; the Jesuits as yet were not. But both 
Monks and Friars were sagacious enough to 
see the dangerous enemy they had raised; 
their implacable hostility to Erasmus during 
life, and to the fame of his writings, after 
death, is the best testimony to the effect of © 
those writings, and of their common inextin- 
guishable hostility. 





Erasmus has not been fortunate in his biog- 
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raphers; much has been written about him; 
nothing, we think, quite worthy of his fame. 
His is a character to which it is difficult to be 
calmly just, and the difficulty, we think, has 
not been entirely overcome. He is of all men 
& man of his time; but that time is sharply 
divided into two distinct periods, on either 
side of which line Erasmus is the same but 
seemingly altogether different ; a memorable 
instance how the same man may exercise 
commanding power, and yet be the slave of 
his age. The earlier lives, to one of which 
Erasmus furnished materials, are of course 
brief, and strictly personal. Le Clere is 
learned, ingenious, candid, but neither agree- 
able nor always careful: Bayle, as usual, 
amusing, desultory, malicious, unsatisfactory. 
Knight is most useful as to the visits and con- 
nections of Erasmus in England, to which he 
almost entirely confines himself. It is impos- 
sible not to respect, almost as impossible to 
read, the laborious Burigny; of which the 
late Charles Butler’s miniature work is a neat 
and terse, but meagre and unsatisfactory, ab- 
stract. If we could have designated the mod- 
ern scholar, whose congenial mind would 
best have appreciated, and entered most fully 
into the whole life of Erasmus, it would have 
been Jortin. Jortin had wit, and a kindred 
quiet sarcasm. From no book (except per- 
haps the “ Lettres Provinciales”) has Gibbon 
drawn so much of his subtle scorn, his covert 
‘gneer, as from Jortin’s “ Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History.” In Jortin lived the inex- 
tinguishable hatred of Romanism, which most 
of the descendants of the Exiles, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, cherished 
in their inmost hearts, and carried with them 
to every part of Europe; that hatred which 
in Bayle, Le Clerc, and many others had an 
influence not yet adequately traced on the 
literature, and through,the literature on the 
politics and religion of Christendom. It was 
this feeling which gave its bitterness to so 
much of Jortin’s views of every event and 
dispute in Church history. In these he read 
the nascent and initiatory bigotry which in 
later days shed the blood of his ancestors. 
He detected in the fourth or fifth century the 
spirit which animated the Dragonnades. Jor- 
tin was an excellent and an elegant scholar ; 
his Latinity, hardly surpassed by any modern 
writer, must have caused him to revel in the 
pages of Erasmus; he was a liberal Divine, 
of calm but sincere piety, to whose sympathies 
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the passionless moderation of Erasmus must 
have been congenial; nor was there one of 
his day who would feel more sincere gratitude 
to Erasmus for his invaluable services to clas- 
sical learning and to biblical criticism. We 
cannot altogether assent to the brief review 
of Jortin’s book growled out by the stern old 
Dictator of the last century, “ Sir, it is a dull 
book.” It is not a dull book; it contains 
much lively and pleasant remark, much amuse 
ing anecdote, many observations of excellent 
sense, conveyed in a style singularly terse, 
clever, and sometimes of the finest cutting 
sarcasm. But never. was a book so ill com- 
posed: it consists of many rambling paris, 
without arrangement, without order, without 
proportion; it is no more than an abstract 
and summary of the letters of Erasmus, in- 
terspersed with explanatory or critical com- 
ments, and copious patches from other books, 
It is in fact “ Remarks on the Life of Eras 
mus ;” no more a biography than the “ Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History” area history 
of the Church. Of the later writers there ig 
a laborious but. heavy work by Hess, in two 
volumes, Ziirich, 1790; a shorter by Adolf 
Miiller, Hamburg, 1828, with a long, weari- 
some, and very German preface on the devel- 
opment of mankind, and of the’ individual 
man. The life, however, has considerable 
merit; but Miiller labors so hard not to be 
partial to Erasmus, as to fall into the opposite 
extreme. Perhaps the best appreciation, on 
the whole, of the great Scholar is in an article 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Cyclopedia. M. Nix 
ard has a lively and clever sketch, which orig- 
inally appeared in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and was reprinted in his “ Etudes 
sur la Renaissance,” but, as is M. Nisard’s 
wont, too showy, and wanting in grave and 
earnest appreciation of a character like Eras- 
mus. 

Erasmus was born in the city of Rotter- 
dam, October 28, 1467. Even before his 
birth he was the victim of that irreligious 
and merciless system which showed too 
plainly the decay and degeneracy of. the 
monastic spirit. It blighted him with the 
shame of bastardy, with which he was taunted 
by ungenerous adversaries. His father before 
him was trepanned against his inclinations, 
against his natural disposition and tempera 
ment, into that holy function, of which it. is 
difficult enough to maintain the sanctity with 





the most intense devotion of mind and heart. 
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If we did not daily witness the extraordinary 
influence of a strong corporate spirit, we 
might imagine that it was the delight of the 
monks of those days, and their revenge upon 
mankind, to make others as miserable as they 
found themselves. In the words applied by 
Erasmus himself, they might seem to compass 
heaven and earth to make proselytes, such 
proselytes usually fulfilling the words of the 
Scripture, That strange passion for what 
might be called, in a coarse phrase, crimping 
for ecclesiastical recruits,—a phrase, unless 
kidnapping be better, often used by Erasmus, 
—without regard to their fitness for the ser- 
vice, lasted to late times, and became extinct, 
if it be extinct (which we sadly doubt), with 
monkhood itself. Our readers may recollect 
how the Jesuits laid their snares for promis- 
ing youths, and nearly caught Marmontel 
and Diderot ; though perhaps it was easier to 
make clever Jesuits of clever boys, than 
devout or even decent monks of those who 
had no calling for cloistral austerities or ascetic 
retreat. In the days of Erasmus the system 
was carried on without any scruple. “ What 
boy was there of hopeful genius, of honor- 
able birth, or of wealth, whom they did not 
tempt with their stratagems, for whom they 
did not spread their nets, whom they did not 
try to catch by their wiles, the parents often 
being ignorant, not rarely decidedly adverse. 
This wickedness, which is more wicked than 
any kidnapping (plagio), these actors dare to 
perpetrate in the name of piety.”* This was 
intelligible when they sought to enlist sons 
of family or wealth, who might fill their cof- 
fers, or extend their influence; or men of 
very high promise, who might advance or 
extend their cause. But Gerard, the father 
of Erasmus, was one of ten sons, born of 
decent but not opulent. parents, at Gouda 
(Tergau) in Holland. One, at least, of that 
large family (the desire to . disembarrass 
themselves of the charge and responsibility 
of troublesome younger brothers was ever un- 
happily conspiring with the proselytizing zeal) 
must be persuaded or compelled to enter into 
holy orders or the cloister. Gerard might 
seem by temperament and disposition the 
least suited to a life of mortification and 
sanctity. He was gay and mirthful; even in 
later life he bore a Dutch name, best rendered 
“the facetious.” But there was a graver dis- 
qualification, of which neither his parents nor 


* Epist. ad Grunnium. 
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the monks were ignorant; he had formed a 
passionate attachment to the daughter of a 
physician. The opposition of his parents to 
the marriage, fatal to their design of drivi 
him into the cloister, did not break off, bub 
rendered the intimacy too close; he fled from 
his home. Margarita, who should have been 
his wife, retired to Rotterdam, where she gave 
birth to a son destined to a world-wide fame. 
Gerard, after many wanderings, had found his 
way to Rome, There he earned his liveli- 
hood by transcribing works, chiefly those of 
classical authors, the office of transcriber not 
being yet superseded by the young art of 
printing. He is said to have acquired a strong 
taste for those writers, and a fair knowledge 
of their works, A rumor was industriously 
spread, and skilfully conveyed to his ears, that 
his beloved Margarita was dead. In his first 
fit of desperation he severed himself from the 
world, and took the irrevocable vows. On 
his return to his native Gouda he found the 
mother of his son in perfect health. But he 
took the noblest revenge on the fraud which 
had beguiled him into Holy Orders: he was 
faithful to his vows. He was presented by 
the Pope with a prebend, a decent maim 
tenance, in his native country. No suspicion 
seems from this time to have attached to his 
conduct, though he still preserved his animal 
spirits and wit, and the lighter appellation of 
his youth still clung to him. The mother, 
too, from ti:at time lived with unsullied fame. 
It was said of her— 

‘ Huic uni potuit succumbere culps.” * 
Gerard, the son of Gerard (the name wis 
fancifully, it does not appear by whose fancy, 
Latinized into Desiderius, and Desiderius 
again repeated in the Greek Erasmus), was 
sent to the school at Gouda, kept by a certain 
Peter Winkel. Winkel held him for a dunce; 
but the dulness may have been in the teacher, 


* Was there another son three years older than 
Erasmus? The earlier lives, those of which Eras- 
mus himself furnished the materials, are -silent 
about him: but if the narrative, in the celebrated 
Epistle to Grunnius, be the early life of Erasmus 
himself—and this cannot be reasonably doubted— 
there was; and a passage in another letter,’ in- 
dicated by Jortin, seems conclusive. If so, the 
elder was a dull, coarse boy, who, having deter- 
mined with Erasmus to resist, deserted his more 
resolute brother, and became.a monk—a stupid 
and profligate one, whom Erasmus might be glad 
to forget, and for whose death he felt no very pro- 
found sorrow. But this makes the case of the.de- 
ception practised on the father even worse. Dupin, 





a sound authority, and M. Nisard, admit the 
ence of the elder brother as certain. 
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not in the pupil. He is said to have profited 
as little by the scanty instruction which he 
received as a chorister at Utrecht. At nine 
years old he was sent to the school at Deven- 
ter, accompanied by his mother, seemingly an 
accomplished woman, who, in addition to his 
ordinary studies, obtained him lessons in 
design and drawing. Deventer was a school 
kept by a religious brotherhood, not bound by 
vows, The “brothers of the common life” 
were the latest, and not the least devout and 
holy effort of monarchism to renew its youth. 
The Order was founded by Gerard Groot, no 
unworthy descendant of the monks of Clugny, 
of St. Bernard, or St. Francis; they were 
rivals of the mystic school of Tauler, Rys- 
broeck, and De Suso, in the south of Germany. 
Their monastery of Zwoll, near Brunswick, 
had nursed in its peaceful shades Thomas of 
Kempen (near Cologne), in our judgment the 
undoubted author of the last, most perfect, 
most popular manual of monastic Christian- 
ity, the “ De Imitatione Christi.” And now, 
as ever, in less than a century, among the 
brothers of Deventer, few hearts beat in re- 
sponse to the passionate, quivering ejacula- 
tions of that holy book,—they had become 
low, ignorant, intriguing, worldly friars. The 
light of the new learning was, however, strug- 
gling at Deventer against the old scholastic 
system. At the head of the school was 
Alexander Hegius, a pupil of the celebrated 
Greek scholar Rudolph Agricola, the first 
who brought the Italian learning over 
the Alps. Of Hegius Erasmus ever spoke 
with profound respect. But. Sinheim, the 
sub-rector, was his chief instructor; he was 
too young, perhaps too poor, to come under 
the former. Sinheim was the first to discern 
the promise of Erasmus. On one occasion 
he addressed him: “Go on as thou hast 
begun; thou wilt before long rise to the 
highest pinnacle of letters.” Agricola him- 
self, on a visit to Hegius, was so much struck 
by an exercise of the boy that, having put a 
few questions to him, and looked “at the 
shape of his head and at his eyes,” he dis- 
missed him with the words, “ You will be a 
great man.” Erasmus himself says that at 
Deventer he went through the whole course 
of scholastic training, logic, physics, meta- 
physics and morals,—with what profit may be 
a question; but he had learned also Horace 
and Terence by heart. What a step for one 
to whom Latin was to be almost his vernac- 
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ular language! Yet even at Deventer he was 
exposed to those trials, with which inveterate 
monkish proselytism had determined to beset 
him, “There was no youth of candid dis- 
position and of good fortune whom they (the 
monks and friars) did not study to break and 
subdue to their service. They spared neither 
flatteries, insults, petty terrors, entreaties, 
horrible tales, to allure them into their own, 
or to drive them into some other, fold. I 
myself was educated at Deventer. When I 
was not fifteen, the President of that Institu- 
tion used every endeavor to induce me to 
enter into it. Iwas of a very pious dispo- 
sition; but though so young, I was wise 
enough to plead my age and the anger of my 
parents if I should do any thing without their 
knowledge. But this good man, when he 
saw that his eloquence did not prevail, tried 
an exorcism. ‘What do you mean?’ He 
brought forth a crucifix, and, while I burst 
into tears, he said, with a look as of one in- 
spired, ‘Do you acknowledge that He suf- 
fered for you?’ ‘I do fervently.’ ‘By 
Him, then, I beseech you that you suffer Him 
not to have died in vain for you; obey my 
counsels, seek the good of your soul, lest in 
the world you perish everlastingly.’” * 

But the boy was obliged to leave Deventer. 
The plague bereft him of his mother; the 
widowed father pined away with sorrow, and 
died at forty years of age. Erasmus was 
cast upon the world an orphan, worse than 
friendless, with faithless friends, 

His father appointed three guardians not 
of his own family; he may have still cher- 
ished a sad remembrance of their unkindly 
conduct. Of these, one was Peter Winkel, 
master of the boy’s first school, There was 
property—whence it came appears not, but 
sufficient for his decent maintenance, and 
for a University education ; sufficient, unhap- 
pily, to tempt these unscrupulous guardians. 
It was squandered away, or applied to their 
own uses: all the money was soon gone, but 
there remained certain bonds or securities. 
And now, like the father, the youth must be 
driven by fair or foul means into the cloister. 
The ambition of the promising scholar, in 
whom the love of letters had been rapidly 
growing, and had been fostered by the praise 
of distinguished men into a passion, was tc 
receive an education at one of the famous 
Universities of Europe. But the free and in- 


* De Pronunciatione. Opera, vol. i. p. 121-2. 
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vigorating studies of the University were 
costly, and might estrange the aspiring youth 
from the life of the cloister. He was sent to 
an institution at Herzogenbusch (Bois le Duc) 
kept by another brotherhood, whose avowed 
object it was to train and discipline youth for 
the monastic state. The two years of his 
sojourn there were a dreary blank: years lost 
to his darling studies. These men were igno- 
rant, narrow-minded, hard, even cruel: they 
could teach the young scholar nothing—they 
would not let him teach himself. The slight- 
eat breach of discipline was threatened with, 
often followed by, severe chastisement. He 
was once flogged for an offence of which he 
was not guilty; it threw him into a fever of 
four days. The effect of this system was per- 
manently to injure his bodily health, to render 
him sullen, timid, suspicious, It implanted 
in his heart a horror of corporal punishment. 
Rousseau himself did not condemn it more 
cordially, more deliberately. It was one of 
his few points of difference in after-life with 
his friend Colet, who still adhered to the 
monkish usage of severe flagellation. One 
foolish, but well-meaning zealot, Rumbold, 
tried gentler means—entreaties, flatteries, 
presents, caresses. He told him awful stories 
of the wickedness of the world, of the lament- 
able fate of youths who had withstood the 
admonitions of pious monks, and left the safe 
seclusion of the cloister. One had sat down 
on what seemed to be the root of a tree, 
but turned out to be a huge serpent, which 
swallowed him up. Another had been de- 
voured, so soon as he left the monastery 
walls, by a raging lion. He was plied with 
incessant tales of goblins and devils. He 
was at length released, having shown stead- 
fast resistance, from this wretched petty tyr- 
anny, and returned to Gouda. At Gouda he 
was exposed to other persecutions, to the 
tricks and stratagems of the indefatigable 
Winkel, who seems (one of his colleagues 
having been carried off by the plague) to have 
become sole guardian; his zeal no doubt for 
the soul of his pupil being deepened by the 
fear of being called to account for the prop- 
erty entrusted to his care. To admonitions, 
threats, reproaches, persuasions, even to the 
offer of an advantageous opening in the mon- 
astery of Sion, near Delft, the youth offered 
acalm but determinate resistance. He was 
still young, he said with great good sense— 
he knew not himself, nor the cloister, nor the 


* 
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world. He wished to pursue his studies; in 
riper years he might determine, but on con- 
viction and experience, upon his course of 
life. A false friend achieved that which the 
interested importunity of his guardians, the 
arts, the terrors, the persuasions of monks 
and friars had urged in vain. Later in life 
Erasmus described the struggles, the conflict, 
the discipline, and its melancholy close, under 
imaginary names, it may be, perhaps, under 
circumstances slightly different. He mingled 
up with his own trials those of his brother, 
whose firmness, however, soon broke down; 
he not only deserted but entered into the 
confederacy against Erasmus, then but six- 
teen, who had to strive against a brother of 
nineteen. He threw over the whole some- 
thing of the license of romance, and carried 
it on to an appeal to the Pope; from whom 
he would even in later life obtain permission 
not to wear the dress of the order. No 
doubt in the main the story is told with truth 
and fidelity in this singularly interesting letter 
to Lambertus Grunnius, one of the scribes in 
the Papal Court.* He had formed a familiar 
attachment toa youth at Deventer. Corne- 
lius Verden was a few years older than him- 
self, astute, selfish, but high-spirited and am- 
bitious. He had found his way to Italy; on 
his return he had entered into the cloister of 
Emaus or Stein, not from any profound piety, 
but for ease and self-indulgence, as the last 
refuge of the needy and idle. Erasmus sus- 
pected no treachery ; and the tempter knew 
his weakness. Verden described Stein as a 
quiet paradise for a man of letters: his time 
was his own; books in abundance were at 
his command; accomplished friends would 
encourage, and assist his studies: all was 
pure, sober enjoyment; pious, intellectual 
luxury. Erasmus listened, and after some 
resistance entered on his probation, His 
visions seemed to ripen into reality; all was 
comfort, repose, indulgence, uninterrupted 
reading, no rigid fasts, dispensations from ca- 
nonical hours of prayer, nights passed in study 
with his friend, who took the opportunity of 
profiting (being very slow of learning, and 
with only some knowledge of music) by the 
superior attainments of Erasmus. The pleas- 
ant peace was only broken by light and inno- 
cent pastimes, in which the good elder broth- 
ers condescended to mingle. So glided on 


* This letter may be read among his Epistles, 
and also in the Appendix of Jortin. ' 
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the easy months; but, as the fatal day of pro- 
fession arrived, suspicions darkened on the 
mind of Erasmus. He sent for his guard- 
ians; he entreated to be released; he ap- 
pealed to the better feelings of the monks. 
“ Had they been,” he wrote at a later period, 
“good Christian religious men, they would 
have known how unfit I was for their life. I 
was neither made for them, nor they for me.” 
His health was feeble; he required a gen- 
erous diet ; he had a peculiar infirmity, fatal 
to canonical observance—when once his sleep 
was broken he could not sleep again. For 
religious exercises he had no turn; his whole 
soul was in letters, and in letters according to 
the new light now dawning on the world. 
But all were hard, inexorable, cunning. He 
was coaxed, threatened, compelled. St. Au- 
gustine himself (they were Augustinian 
friars) would revenge himself on the rene- 
gade from his Order. God would punislrone 
who had set his hand_to the plough and 
shrunk back. Verden was there with his 
bland seemingly friendly influence. He would 
not lose his victim, the sharer in his lot for 
good or evil, the cheap instructor, Erasmus 
took the desperate, the fatal plunge. Ere 
long his eyes were opened; he saw the 
nakedness, the worse than nakedness of the 
land. The quiet, the indulgence, the un- 
broken leisure were gone. He must submit 
‘to harsh, capricious discipline; to rigid but 
not religious rules; to companionship no 
longer genial or edifying. He was in the 
midst of a set of coarse, vulgar, profligate, 
unscrupulous men, zealots who were debau- 
chees ; idle, with all the vices the proverbial 
issue of idleness. Erasmus confesses that 
his morals did not altogether escape the gen- 
eral taint, though his feeble health, want of 
animal spirits, or his better principles, kept 
him aloof from the more riotous and shame- 
less revels. He was still sober, quiet, studi- 
ous, diligent. Did any of these men ever 
read the bitter sarcasms, the bright but cut- 
ting wit of the “ Praise of Folly” and the 
“ Colloquies?” If they did read them, had 
they no compunctious visitings as to the for- 
midable foe they had galled and goaded be- 
yond endurance ? 

The youth’s consolation was in his books, 
His studies he still pursued, if with less free- 
dom and with more interruption from en- 
forced religious ceremonies, with his own in- 
defatigable zeal and industry. Either within 
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or without the cloister he found friende of 
more congenial minds. William Herman of 
Gouda, with whom he entered into active 
correspondence, indulged in Latin verse-mak- 
ing, which in that age dignitied itself, and 
was dignified by Erasmus, with the name of 
Poetry. Erasmus wrote a treatise, like other 
voluntary or enforeed ascetics, on the “Con- 
tempt of the World.” But while he de- 
nounced the corruption of the world, it was 
in no monastic tone; he was even more ve- 
hement in his invective against the indolence, 
the profligacy, the ignorance of the cloister. 
This dissertation did not see the light. till 
much later in his life. Among the modern 
authors who most excited his admiration was 
Laurentius Valla. Not only by his manly 
and eloquent style, but by the boldness and 
originality of his thoughts, Valla had been the 
man who first assailed with success the mon- 
strous edifice of fiction, which in the Middle 
Ages passed for history. His Ithuriel spear 
had pierced and given the death-blow to the 
famous donation of Constantine. 

So passed about five years, obscure but not 
lost. He was isolated except from one or two 
congenial friends. With his family, who seem 
hardly to have owned him, he had no inter- 
course ; he was a member of a fraternity, who 
looked on him with jealousy and -estrange- 
ment, on whom he looked with ill-concealed 
aversion, perhaps contempt. He wes one 
among them, not one of them. At that time 
the Bishop of Cambray, Henry de Bergis, 
meditated a journey to Rome, in hopes of 
obtaining a Cardinal’s hat. He wanted a 
private secretary skilful in writing Latin. 
Whether he applied to the Monastery, which 
was not unwilling to rid itself of its uncon- 
genial inmate, and so commended him to the 
Bishop, or whether the fame of Erasmus had 
reached Cambray, the offer was made and 
eagerly accepted. He left his friend Herman 
alone with regret: and Herman envied the 
good fortune of his friend, who had hopes of 
visiting pleasant Italy. 

“ At nunc sors nos divellit, tibi quod bene vor- 
tat, 
Sors peracerba mihi, 
Me sine solus abis, tu Rheni frigora et Alpes 
Me sine solus adis, 

Italiam, Italiam letus penetrabis amcenam.” 
But as yet Erasmus was not destined to 
breathe the air of Italy: the ambitious Pre 
late’s hopes of the Cardinal’s hat vanished. 
Erasmus remained under the protection of 
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the Bishop at Cambray. He was induced to 
enter into Holy Orders. He: continued his 
studies; and as a scholar made valuable friend- 
ships. At length, after five years, not wasted, 
but still to him not profitable years, he hoped 
to. obtain the one grand object of his ambition 
—residence and instruction at one of the great 
Universities of Europe. Paris, the famous 
seat of theologic learning, seemed to open her 
gates to him. The Bishop not only gave 
permission but promise of support. The 
eager student obtained what may be called a 
pensionate or bursary in the Montagu College. 
But new trials and difficulties awaited him. 
The Bishop was too poor, too prodigal, or 
too parsimonious to keep his word. His 
allowance to Erasmus was reluctantly and 
irregularly paid, if paid at all. The poor 
scholar had not wherewithal to pay fees for 
lectures, or for the purchase of books: but he 
had lodging, and such lodging !—food, but 


-how much and of what quality! Hear is col- 


lege reminiscences :*— 


“Thirty years since I lived in a College at 
Paris, named from vinegar (Montaceto).’ ‘I 
do not wonder,’ says the interlocutor, ‘that 
it was so sour, with so much theological dis- 
putation in it: the very walls, they say, reek 
with Theology.’ Er. ‘You say true; I in- 
deed brought nothing away from it but a con- 
stitution full of unhealthy humors, and plenty 
of vermin. Over that College presided one 
John Standin, agnan not of a bad disposition, 
but utterly without judgment. If, having 
himself passed his youth in extreme poverty, 
he had shown some regard for the poor, it 
had been well. If he had so far supplied the 
wants of the youths as to enable them to pur- 
sue their studies in credit, without pampering 
them with indulgence, it had been praisewor- 
thy. But what with hard beds, scanty food, 
rigid vigils and labors, in the first year of my 
experience, I saw many youths of great gifts, 
of the highest hopes and promise, some who 
actually died, some doomed for life to blind- 
ness, to madness, to leprosy. Of these I was 
acquainted with some, and no one was exempt 
from the danger. Was not that the extreme 
of cruelty? . . . Nor was this the discipline 
only of the poorer scholars: he received not a 
few sons of opulent parents, whose. generous 
spirit he broke down. To restrain wanton 
youth by reason and by moderation, is the 
office of a father: but in the depth of ‘a hard 
winter to give hungry youths a bit of dry 
bread, to send them to the well for water, and 
that foetid and unwholesome or frost-bound ! 
I have myself known many who thus con- 


* See the Colloquia, “Icthyophagia.” 





tracted maladies which they did not shake off 
as long as they lived. The sleeping-rooms 
were on the ground-floor, with mouldy plais- 
ter walls, and close to filthy and pestilential 
latrine.’” 

He goes on to dwell on the chastisements to 
which we presume from his age he was not 
exposed; but in truth even in this respect 
monastic discipline was not particular; and 
here it ruled in all its harshness—a further 
exemplification of the law of nature that those 
who are cruel to themselves are cruel to 
others ; that the proscription of the domestic 
affections is fatal to tenderness and to human- 
ity.” 

But Erasmus was forcing his way to celeb- 
rity. Even at Paris the young scholar’s 
name began to make itself known in that 
which in those days hada real and separate 
existence, the republic of letters. This repub- 
lic had begun to rival, to set itself apart from, 
the monastic world, and even from the Church. 
It hailed with generous welcome, and entered 
into friendly communication with young aa 
pirants after literary distinction. Erasmus, 
the parentless, without fortune, without con- 
nections, without corporate interests, even 
without country, began to gather around 
himself a host of friends, which gradually 
comprehended almost all the more distin- 
guished names in Europe. In Paris he be- 
gan to supply his failing resources by what 
in our modern academical phrase is called 
taking private pupils. Paris was crowded 
with youth from all countries. At a later 
period we find Erasmus superintending the 
education of the son of a rich burgher of 
Lubeck ; but England offered the wealthiest 
and most generous youth. A member of the 
almost royal family of Grey, and the Lord 
Mountjoy, placed themselves under the tuition 
of Erasmus. So with Mountjoy began a life- 
long friendship, which had much important 
influence, and might have had even more, on: 
his career. It opened England to him, in 
which, had he chosen, he might have obtained’ 
an honored domiciliation and a secure main- 

* Rabelais’ reminiscences of the Collége Mon- 
taigu were not more pleasing. Ponocrates says to 
Grandgousier, “ Seigneur, ne penses que je Vaye: 
mis au Collége de pouillerie qu’on nomme Mon- 
taigu; mieux l’eusse voulu mettre entre les. gue-- 
naulx de St. Innocent, pour l’enorme cruaulté et 


villenie que j’y ai cognue; car trop mieulx sont 
traicéts les forcéz entre les Maures et T les 


meurtriers en la prison criminelle, voyre certes les 
chiens en vostre maison, que sont ces malautrus 
au dit Gollége.” 
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tenance. Mountjoy’s first act was to remove 
him from the pestilential precincts of the col- 
lege to purer air and doubtless more costly 
diet. Some time after he settled on his mas- 
ter a pension, which Erasmus held for life. 
He had an offer of a more promising pupil ; 
he was to cram an unlettered noble youth, 
the son of James Stanley Earl of Derby, and 
so son-in-law to the King’s mother, for a 
bishopric: a bishopric, that of Ely, was ere 
long obtained. The tutor was to receive one 
hundred crowns for a year’s drudgery, the 
promise of a benefice in a few months, and the 
loan of three hundred crowns till the benefice 
fell in. But Erasmus, from independence, or 
thinking that he might employ his time better 
than in this dull office of teaching perhaps 
an unteachable youth, declined the flattering 
proposal.* 

From Paris Erasmus was more than once 
driven by the plague to the Low Countries 
and to Orleans. During one.of these excur- 
sions he made an acquaintance, through Bat- 
tus, a man of letters, with Anna Bersala, 
Marchioness of Vere, who lived in the Castle 
of Tornhoens. The Marchioness, an accom- 


plished woman, settled a pension upon him, 


and more than once assisted him in his neces- 
sities. In his turn Erasmus instructed her 
son, Adolphus de Vere, and wrote for him the 
treatise “ De Arte conscribendi Epistolas.” 
The pension was somewhat irregularly paid, 
and Erasmus remonstrated on being left to 
starve, while his patroness wasted her bounty 
on illiterate fellows who wore cowls. The 
allowance ceased at length, the lady, after 
having refused the noblest offers, having con- 
tracted a low and almost servile marriage. 
At Orleans he was received in the house of a 
wealthy canon and treated with generous 
kindness. He visited his native Holland too 
—the air agreed with him; but he could not 
endure the Epicurean banquets, the sordid 
and rude people, the stubborn contempt of all 
polite studies, the total want and the mean 
jealousy of learning. 

The first visit of Erasmus to England was 
in 1598.[ He came at the invitation of 

* See Knight, p. 19. 

+ He called Holland ‘ beer and butter land.”— 
Miller, p. 232. 

¢ The short visit, supposed in the older lives to 
have taken place in 1597, and which rested on 
erroneous dates in some of the letters, is now given 
up. ‘The letters want a careful editor, such as 
Luther’s have found in De Wette. See Miiller’s 


Life, p. 168; Ersch and Gruber: and the article in 
Didot’s new “ Dictionnarie Biographique.” 
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Mountjoy. Even now the scholar found him- 
self welcomed by some of the highest and 
most gifted of the land; presents, which be- 
came more free and bountiful as he became 
better known, were showered upon him; he 
was an object of general respect and esteem. 
Already began his life-long friendship with 
More and with Colet, afterwards Dean of St. 
Paul's. His first impressions on his arrival 
and reception in England were flattering, 
even to the atmosphere and climate of the 
island. He had just emerged, be it remem- 
bered, from the unwholesome air of the French 


‘capital, and, till rescued by Mountjoy, from 


the most wretched quarter, and the most 
wretched lodging in that most wretched quar- 
ter of Paris, under frequent visitations too of 
what was called the plague. He had but ex- 
changed that dreary domicile, still pursued 
by the plague, for Orleans, for Louvain, and 
some of the cities of the Low Countries and 
of Holland. No wonder that he was de- 
lighted with the pure, and not yet smoke- 
laden air of London and its neighborhood. 
“ You ask,” he writes to Piscator, an English- 
man at Rome, “how I am pleased with Eng. 
land. If you will believe me, my dear Robert, 
nothing ever delighted me so much. I have 
found the climate most agreeable and most 
healthful, and so much civility (humanitas, a 
far wider term), £0 much learning, and that 
not trite and trivial, but profound and accu- 
rate, so much familiarity with the ancient 
writers, Latin and Greek, that, except for the 
sake of seeing it, I hardly eare to visit Italy.” 
“ When I hear Colet, I seem to hear Plato. 
Who would not admire Grocyn’s vast range 
of knowledge? What can be more subtle, 
more deep, more fine than the judgment of 
Linacer? Did Nature ever frame a disposi- 
tion more gentle, more sweet, more happy; 
than that of Thomas More?” Of his host 
Mountjoy, Erasmus is gratefully eloquent: 
“ Whither would I not follow a youth so cour- 
teous, so gentle, so amiable, I say not to Eng- 
land, I would follow him to the infernal 
regions.” In another letter, addressed to the 
so-called Poet Laureate, Andrelini* of Forli 

* The Latin poetry of Andrelini is of moderate 
merit; but according to Dr. Strauss (in his excel 
lent Life of Hutten, vol. i. p. 102) Andrelini was 
the author of the famous “ Pies Exclusus,” the 
most powerful satire of his day, which abounded 
in such satire. Jortin, we would observe, who 
knew well Andrelini’s writings, thinks him quite 
incapable of such a work; but More, in his letter 
to Lee (Jortin, Appendix, ii. p. 686), says positively 
that it first appeared at Paris, and was attributed 
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(he read lectures on Poetry and Rhetoric in 
Paris), Erasmus takes a lighter tone. He 
talks of his horsemanship—* he had almost 
become a hunter. He had learned to bea 
successful courtier, and taken up the manners 
of the great. How could Andrelini linger in 
the filth of Paris? If the gout did not hold 
him by the foot, let him fly to England.” 
Then follows a passage which has given rise 
to much solemn nonsense, It seems that in 
the days of Henry VIL, our great-great-great- 
grandmothers, at meeting and at parting, in- 
dulged their friends and even strangers with 
an innocent salute. On this usage Erasmus 
enlarges to his poetic friend in very pretty 
Latin, and rather pedantically advises him to 
prefer the company of these beautiful and 
easy nymphs to his cold and coy muses. 
Such writers as Bayle and Gibbon, of course, 
made the most of this; absurdly enough, but 
not with half the absurdity of the grave re- 
buke with which many a ponderous and cloudy 
wig was shaken among ourselves at this 
Wicked calumny on British matrons. 

Yet, it should seem that Erasmus, at his 
first visit to England, was a pupil rather than 
ateacher. He was already a perfect, master 
of Latin. In Oxford he found that instruc- 
tion in Greek, which if Paris could furnish 
(and this may be doubted, for his friend and 
rival Budeus had not yet began to teach) 
Erasmus was too poor to buy. But in the 
constant intercourse of England with Italy, 
some of her scholars had studied under the 
Greeks, who had fled after the taking of Con- 
stantinople and taught Italy, and, through 
Italy, Europe, their peerless language. Among 
these were M. Grocyn, probably also Linacer 
and Latimer. Under Grocyn Erasmus made 
rapid progress, and soon after became suffi- 
cient master of Greek to translate parts of 
Libanius, Lucian, and Euripides. Gibbon’s 
pointed sentence that Erasmus learned Greek 
in Oxford to teach it in Cambridge is undeni- 
ably true. 

Erasmus had an opportunity of expressing 
his admiration of England in verse; and this 
is the most curious, and perhaps the most 
trustworthy, relation of his adventures during 
by Stephen Poncher, bishop of Paris, to Fanstus 

ndrelinus. The calm, cutting sareasm, and the 
spirited Latinity of the “ Julius Exclusus’” are 
equally masterly. The satire may be read in the 
Appendix to Jortin, and in the sixth volume of 
Munch’s edition of Hutten, which contains the 


“Epistole Obscuroruam Virorum.”’ It. was re- 
peatedly disclaimed by Erasmus. 
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his first visit. "When he was at Lord Mount- 
joy’s country-seat near Greenwich, More, in- 
viting him to a pleasant walk, conducted him 
to the Royal Palace at Eltham, where all the 
royal children, except Prince Arthur, were 
under education. Prince Henry was then 
nine years old, and, even in his boyhood, ac- 
cording to the words of Erasmus, blended 
high majesty with singular courtesy. On his 
right was the Princess Margaret, aged eleven, 
afterwards the wife of James of Scotland; on 
his left the Princess Mary, aged four, at play: 
the Prince Edward was still in arms. Prince 
Henry, whom More had accosted with some 
compliment in Latin, addressed during dinner 
ashort Latin letter to the foreign scholar, - 
who, as he complained to More, was taken by 
surprise and was not ready with a reply. 
Three days after Erasmus sent him in return 
a copy of verses of some length. Of this effu- 
sion England’s assertion of her wealth and 
fertility is no unfavorable example :— 
‘* At mihi nec fontes nec ditia flumina desunt, : 
Sulcive pingues, prata nec ridentia, 
Feeta viris, foecunda feris, foecunda metallis, 
Ne gloricr, quod ambiens largas opes 
Porrigit Oceanus, nec quod nec amicius ulla 
Ceelum, nec aura dulcius spirat plaga.” 
But the king, Henry VIL, is the chief glory 
of the glorious realm. 
“Rex unicum hujus seculi miraculum, 
. + * . * 


Hoc regnum ille putat, patrie carissimus esse, 
Blandus bonis, solis timendus impiis.” 
And so on through many lines of classic 
adulation, in which Decius, Codrus, Numa, 
neas, and we know not who, are eclipsed by 
the iron Henry VII. The children have each 
their meed of flattery, Prince Arthur, Henry, 


and “the pearl” Margarita. It is curious 
that the poet Skelton, who had not yet fallen 
upon his proper vein,—inexhaustible, scurril- 
ous, Swift-anticipating, doggerel, — and was 
only known Ly his grave verses on the fall of the 
House of York, and had been crowned with 
the poetic laurel by the University of Louvain, 
is described as directing Prince Henry’s poetic 
studies— 
“‘Monstrante fontes vate Skeltono sacros.” 


In the dedication, Skelton is named even 
with higher praise, as the one light and glory* 
of British letters. Erasmus of course spoke 
from common report, for he knew nothing of 
English. His conversation with the royal: 
family must have been in Latin.* 





* Erasmus had heard of Dante and Petrarch, 
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The first visit of Erasmus to England was 
closed by an amusing, to him by no means 
pleasant, incident. Henry VII.’s political 
eeonomy had rigidly prohibited the exporta- 
tion of coined money. The rude Custom 
House officers seized twenty pounds, which 
poor Erasmus was carrying away, the first 
fruits, and in those days to him of no incon- 
siderable value, of English munificence. There 
is a bitterness in his natural complaints, not 
quite accordant with the contempt of money 
which he often affects, but was too needy to 
maintain.* 

Before the second visit of Erasmus to Eng- 
land (nearly seven years after, 1505-6) he had 
become, not in promise only, but in common 
repute, the greatest Transalpine scholar. 
Reuchlin was now his only rival ; but Reuch- 
lin’s fame, immeasurably heightened by his 
persecutions and his triumph over his perse- 
cutors, and by his vindication through the 
anonymous authors of the. “ Epistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum,” was chiefly confined to 
Hebrew learning, to which Erasmus had no 
pretence. Budeus, no doubt, surpassed him 
in Greek, but not in Latin. The first, very 
imperfect, edition of his “ Adagia,” at the vast 
erudition of which the world wondered, had 
appeared in 1500. In 1504 he had been 
summoned to deliver a gratulatory address at 
Brussels, in the name of the Estates of the 
Low Countries, to their sovereign, Philip the 
Fair, on his return to that city from Spain. 

The second English visit, like the first, was 
short. He was introduced by Grocyn to 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury. On 
that occasion he presented Warham with a 
copy of his translation of the “Hecuba” of 
Euripides into Latin verse, with an iambic 
ode and a dedicatory epistle. Warham re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and made him 
a present; but as Grocyn and he returned 
across the Thames, the present, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be but of moderate amount. 
The wary archbishop had been too often im- 
posed upon by needy students, and thought 
it not unlikely that the same work, with the 


though as we shall hereafter see, he knew nothing 
of Italian: but England, he said, had vernacular 
poets who rivalled those celebrated Italians. 

* His earlier letters are full of his pecuni 
difficulties. He was not seldom reduced to a kind 
of sturdy literary mendicancy: later in life, by 
pensions, presents, dedications, his counsellor’s 

lace in the Imperial court (not from the profits of 

is works), he had a fair income. Wecannot enter 
into details. 
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same dedication, had been offered to others 
before himself. After his return to Paris, 
Erasmus, rather indignant, and to exculpate 
himself from such base suspicion, sent the 
work, in print, to the archbishop, and added 
to it a version of the “Iphigenia.” Under 
the patronage of Bishop Fisher of Rochester, 
Chancellor of the University, Erasmus now 
visited Cambridge, but at present only fora 
short time. He is said, on doubtful authority, 
to have received a degree. It is not improb- 
able that this visit to England was connected 
with the hope of raising funds for that which 
had been the vision of his youth, the day- 
dream of his manhood—a journey to Italy. 
To Italy accordingly, during the next year, he 
set out from Paris. He had undertaken the 
charge of two sons of Boyer, a Genoese, phy- 
sician to Henry VII.: they were gentle, man- 
ageable youths,—but their attendant, who had 
the care of their conduct, was rude, trouble 
some, impracticable. The connection soon 
came to an end. Erasmus, no doubt, had 
hoped to find Italy the pleasant and peaceful 
sanctuary of arts, letters, religion; in every 
city scholars pursuing their tranquil avoca 
tions under the patronage of their princes, 
quiet universities opening their willing gates 
to students from every part of Christendom, 
the wealth of the church lavished on well 
stocked libraries, the higher Churchmen, the 
Chief Pontiff especially, in a court of enlight- 
ened men, whose whole thought was the en- 
couragement of letters, and by letters the 
advancement of sound religion. He found 
Italy convulsed, ravaged, desolated with war, 
and at the head of one of the most ferocious, 
most rude, most destructive of the predatory 
armies, was the Pope himself. Turin was his 
first resting-place ; and at the University of 
Turin, after a residence of some months, he 
obtained, what was then a high honor, the 
degree of Doctor. He passed to Bologna. 
Hardly had he arrived there when he heard 
the thunders of the Pope’s forces, with Julia 
himself at their head, around ‘the beleaguered 
city. He retired to Florence. He returned 
to Bologna in time to see the triumphant 
entrance of the Pope into the rebellious city. 
He made an excursion, for a third time, 


ary | Rome, where he again (in March, 1508) 


beheld the gorgeous ovation of the martial 
Pontiff. The effect of this spectacle on the 
pacific mind of Erasmus, as he poured it forth 
in ‘a dissertation added to his “ Adagia” 
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(printed at Venice during. the next year), will 
hereafter demand our attention. On. the 
more restless and turbulent mind of another 
reformer, himself not averse to the glorious 
feats of war, its revolting incongruity, with the 
character of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace 
wroyght. with more fatal and enduring influ- 
ence. Read Hutten’s vigorous verses In tem- 
pora Julii:— 
“Hoc mens illa hominum, partim’ sortita Deo- 
rum 

Et pars ipsa Dei, patitur se errore teneri ? 

Ut scelere iste latro pollutus Julius omni 

Cui velit occludat celum, rursusque recladat 

Cui velit, et possit momento quemque beatum 

Efficere, aut contra, quantum quiscunque bene 


t. 
Et vinie bene, si lubeat, detrudere possit 
Ad Stygias poenas, et Averni Tartara ditis, 
Et quad non habet ipse, aliis divendere cealam, 


“Et nunc ille vagus spatgit promissa per orbem, 

Qui cedem et furias, scelerataque castra se- 
quantur, 

Se Duee, ut, his coelum pateat. Qua fraude 
tot urbes, 

Et tot perdidit ille Ducés, tot millia morti 

Tradidit, et pulsa induxit bella acria pace, 

Tranquillumque diu discordibus induit armis 

Et scelere implevit mundum, fasque omne ne- 
fasque 

Miscuit, inque isto caneret cum classica motu 


Nanufraga eee finxit patrimonia Petii 


Vindice se bello asserere atque ulciscier ar- 
mis,” ete. etc. 
Oper. Hutteni, Munch. 1, 267. 

At Bologna Erasmus remained nearly a 
year. There is only one incident preserved 
of his pursuits ; about his friends not much is 
recorded. The plague broke out, the physi- 
dans and watchers of the infected persons 
were ordered to throw a white cloth over their 
shoulders to distinguish them. The white 
scapular of his order, which Erasmus wore, 
caused him twice to be mistaken for one of 
these officials. As the scholar took pride in 
not knowing a word of Italian, he was 
mobbed, and once narrowly escaped with his 
life. From Bologna he removed to Venice, 
to print a new edition of his “ Adagia” at 
the famous Aldine Press. He became very 
intimate with the Aldi: his enemies after- 
wards reproached him as having degraded 
himself (such were the strange notions of 
literary dignity in those days) to the menial 
office of corrector of the press for some of 
the splendid volumes issued by the Venetian 
typographers. At Venice and at Padua he 
found himself in the centre of many men, 
then of great distinction, but whose names 
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we fear would awaken no great reverence, or 
might be- utterly unknown to our ordinary 
readers, At Padua, a natural son of James, 
King of Scotland, a youth. twenty years 
old, but already Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
was pursuing his studies. Both at Padua 
and afterwards when they met at Sienna, 
Erasmus charged himself with the young 
Scot’s instruction. He was a youth of sin- 
gular beauty, tall, of sweet disposition. The 
juvenile archbishop was a diligent student 
of rhetoric, Greek, law, divinity, music.* He 
fell afterwards at his father’s side at Flodden. 
Erasmus at length descended again to Rome, 
to make, it might be, a long, a lifelong 
sojourn. Those of the cardinals who were 
the professed patrons of letters received him 
with open arms—the Cardinal St. George, 
the Cardinal of Viterbo, the Cardinal de 
Medici, so soon to ascend the Papal throne 
as Leo X. He describes in one of his letters 
his interview with the Cardinal Grimani, who 
displayed not only the courtesy of a high- 
born and accomplished churchman, but a 
respect, almost a deference, for the poor ad- 
venturous scholar, which showed at once the 
footing on which men of letters. stood, and 
what Erasmus might have become, had he 
devoted his transcendent learning and abili- 
ties to the Roman court and to the service 
of the Papacy. Pope Julius himself, uncon- 
scious of the unfavorable impression which 
he had made on the peaceful Teuton, conde- 
scended to notice him; he was offered the 
rank, office, and emoluments of one of the 
Penitentiaries. Julius put the scholar to a 
singular test. He commanded him to de- 
claim one day against the war which he was 
meditating against Venice; on another, in 
favor of its justice and expediency. Erasmus 
either thought it not safe to decline, or was 
prompted by his vanity, in the display of his 
powers and of his Latinity, to undertake the 
perilous office, or probably treated it merely 
as a sort of trial of his skill in declamation 
after the old Roman fashion. By his. own 
account he did not flatter the Pope by argu- 
ing more strongly on the warlike side; but 
the weaker oration, being in favor of the war, 
and recited before Pope Julius, could not fail 
of success. After his departure from Rome, 
however, he disburdened himself of his real, 


* See his character in the “ Adagia,” or in 
“Knight,” p. 96. He is mentioned also in the 
letter to Botzemius. 
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heart-rooted sentiments; he wrote his “ An- 
tipolemo,” a bold tract, which at that time did 
riot see the light, but was afterwards em- 
bodied in his “Querela Pacis,” and pro- 
claimed to the world all his intense and 
cherished and ineffaceable abhorrence of war. 

Erasmus was not destined, nor, indeed dis- 
posed to bask away his life in the calm sun- 
shine of papal favor, or under the sky of 
Italy. Intelligence from England summoned 
him back to our shores. 

“In April, 1509, Henry VIII. acceded to 
the throne.* During the preceding year the 
Prince Henry had addressed a flattering letter 
to Erasmus with his own hand, in his own 
Latin, acknowledging one which he had re- 
ceived from Erasmus, “ written with that el- 
oquence which, as well as his erudition, was 
famous throughout the world.” Lord Mount- 
joy wrote from the Court at Greenwich, urg- 
ing his friend to return to England; holding 
out the certain favor of the King, who had 
done him the unwonted honor of correspond- 
ing with him with his own hand, promising 
him the patronage of Archbishop Warham, 
who sent him five pounds towards the ex- 
pense of his journey, and as an earnest of 
future favors. Erasmus set forth without 
much delay: he crossed the Rhetian Alps, 
by Coire, to Constance, the Brisgau, and 
Strasburg; then down the Rhine to the Low 
Countries, from whence, after a short rest in 
Louvain, he crossed to England. He be- 
guiled his time on his journey by meditating 
his famous satire on the Pope and on the 
Cardinals, for which in Rome itself, and all 
the way from Rome, he had found ample 
food—* The Praise of Folly.” He finished 
it in More’s house, who enjoyed the kindred 
wit, nor as yet took alarm at the bitter sar- 
casms against the Church of Rome and her 
Head. It was on this journey from the coast 
that he saw all the sacred treasures of the 
church of Canterbury. . The stately grandeur 
of the fabrie impressed him with solemn awe ; 
he admired the two lofty towers, with their 
sonorous bells ; he remarked among the books 
attached to the pillars the spurious Gospel of 
Nicodemus. He mentions, not without what 
reads clearly enough like a covert sneer, the 
immense mass of reliques, bones, skulls, chins, 
teeth, hands, fingers, arms, which they were 
forced to adore and to kiss; but he was 
frightened (an ominous circumstance) at the 


* See Mountjoy’s Letter, epist. x. 
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profaneness of his companion, Gratian Pul- 
len, a secret Wickliffite, who, notwithstanding 
the presence of the Prior, could not restrain 
his mockery, handled one relique, and re- 
placed it with a most contemptuous gesture, 
and instead of a reverential kiss, made a very 
unseemly noise with his lips. The Prior, 
from courtesy or prudence, dismissed his 
guests with a cup of wine. At the neighbor 
ing Hospital of Harbledon, Erasmus duly 
kissed the shoe of Thomas a Becket, an in- 
cident not forgotten in his pleasant “ Collo- 
quy on Pilgrimages.” Already had he gazed 
in wonder at the inestimable treasures of 
gold and jewels, which the veneration of two 
centuries had gathered round the tomb of 
Becket; even Erasmus ventured to hint to 
himself, that such treasures had been better 
bestowed on the poor. He was sufficiently 
versed in Church History to know how im- 
measurably the sacerdotal power was strength- 
ened in England by the death and saintship 
of Thomas 4 Becket. Little did he foresee 
how soon that power, with the worship of the 
Saint, should pass away; that sumptuous 
tomb be plundered, and its wealth scattered 
abroad, too little, it is to be feared, to the 
poor. Yet while he contemplated these treas- 
ures, these superstitions, and meditated on 
the character of Becket and of his worship, 
he seems to have had some prophetic fore 
sight of the religious troubles of England.* 

In London Erasmus took up his lodging 
in the Augustinian convent, with Bernard 
Andreas, the tutor of Prince Arthur, and 
Royal Historiographer, in which character he 
wrote his Life of Henry VII.t A quarrel 
arose about the expenses of the great scholar’s 
maintenance, which was set at rest by the 
liberality of Lord Mountjoy. King Henry, 
however, whether too busy on his accession 

* He appears to have seen the reliques of 
Thomas & Becket on another occasion, in —- 
with Colet. “I myself saw, when they display 
a torn rag with which he is said to have wiped his 
nose, the Abbot and other standers-by fall on their 
kness and lift up their hands in adoration, To 
Colet, for he was with me, this appeared intoler- 
able; to me these things seemed rather to be borne 
with, till they could be corrected without tumult.” 
“Erasmi Modus Orandi,” Oper. v. p. 933. A 
critic of Jortin’s Life (Additions, ii. p. 706), t 
whom Jortin seems inclined to bow, supposes only 
one visit, and that Gratian Pullen was Colet; but 
the Wickliffism and rather coarse behavior seem 
out of character with that devout man. 

t This, the only contemporary biography of 


Henry VII., has appeared, exceedingly well edi 
among the publications for which we are indeb 





to the Master of the Rolls. 
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to the throne, and too much absorbed in Eu- 
ropean politics, hardly appears to have sus- 
tained the promise of welcome and patronage 
to the stranger whom he had allured into his 
realm: we hear but little of the royal munifi- 
cence. Erasmus ever wrote with the highest 
respect of Henry; propitiated him by dedica- 
tions, in one of which he dexterously reminded 
him of their early intimacy; he afterwards 
vindicated the King’s authorship of the famous 
answer to Luther; and Henry was certainly 
jealous of the preference, shown by Erasmus 
in his later life, of the Imperial patronage. 
King Henry appreciated Erasmus more highly 
when he had lost the fame which he might 
have conferred upon his realm by his denizen- 
ship. The great Cardinal, of whose splendid 
foundations at Oxford Erasmus writes with 
honest admiration, condescended to make 
noble promises to Erasmus, first of a canonry 
at Tournay (that see was one of Wolsey’s 
countless commendams), which, as his friend 
Lord Mountjoy was governor of the city, 
would have been peculiarly acceptable—after- 
wards of nothing less than a Bishopric. But 
his hopes from Wolsey turned out, in the 
words of his friend Ammonius, dreams. He 
more than once betrays some bitterness 
towards a patron, whose patronage was only 
in large words, and contemplated his fall, at 
least with equanimity.* At this period Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, seems to have been his 
most active and zealous advocate. Even 
Fisher was an avowed friend of the new 
learning; as Chancellor of Cambridge it was 
his deliberate design to emancipate the Uni- 
versity from the trammels of scholasticism : 
himself, at an advanced age, had studied 
Greek. Through his influence Erasmus, who, 
as we have seen, had visited Cambridge in 
1506, was appointed first Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, afterwards Professor of Greek. 
He had lodgings in Queen’s College; in the 
time of Knight his rooms were still shown; a 
walk is even now called by his name. His 
scholars were at first but few, his emoluments 
small, and he did not scruple to express his 
disappointment at Cambridge. He had spent 
sixty nobles, and got barely one from his lec- 
tures. His friends were obliged to solicit aid, 
chiefly from Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and 

* His Epistles to Henry VIII. and to Wolsey are 
couched in a kind of respectful familiarity. “The 
scholar is doing honor even to the haughty King, 


4s well as receiving it, and to his “ alter ego,” as 
describes Wolsey. 
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Tunstall of Durham. He became, however, 
better reconciled to Cambridge, and preferred 
it, but for the society of two or three dear 
friends, probably Mountjoy, no doubt More 
and Colet, to London. After two or three 
years the Archbishop Warham took him by 
the hand (his dedications of his translated 
Greek plays had not been wasted on the ac- 
complished and liberal Prelate), and from 
that time Warham’s liberality was free and 
unintermitting, and the gratitude of Erasmus 
in due proportion. There are several long 
passages in which, during the life and after 
the death of Warham, he describes his char- 
acter with equal eloquence and truth.* War- 
ham presented him to the living of Adlington, 
near Ashford, in Kent, to which he was col- 
lated March 22, 1511. Before the end of 
the year he resigned it, from scruples which 
did him honor; “he could not pretend to 
feed a flock of whose language he was igno- 
rant.” Erasmus disdained English, as he did 
all modern languages. The Archbishop ac- 
cepted his resignation, assigning him a pen- 
sion on the living. Erasmus still remon- 
strated, but the Archbishop argued that 
Erasmus was so much more usefully em- 
ployed in instructing preachers than in preach- 
ing himself to a small country congregation, 
that he had a right to remuneration from the 
Church. To the £20 from the living the 
Archbishop added another £20. Knight 
justly mentions, as a very curious circum- 
stance, that Adlington was the parish in 
which, some years after, appeared the Holy 
Nun of Kent, whose history is so admirably 
told by Mr. Froude. The successor of Eras- 
mus, Robert Master, was, if not the author, 
deeply implicated in that for a time successful, 
but in the end most fatal, imposture. Even 
Warham, to say nothing of More and Fisher, 
listened with too greedy or too credulous ears 
to this monstrous tale. 

During the whole of this visit, his longest 
sojourn in England, his intimacy increased 
with the two Englishmen who obtained the 
strongest hold on his admiration and affec- 
tions—More and Colet. The genial playful- 

* See especially the preface to the third edition 


of Jerome, and the note to 1 Thessal. ii. 7, quoted 
at length by Jortin, i. 612, Epist. 922, 1284:—“* The 


contrast of the Boo enlightened, and unworldly 


Warham with Wolsey is very striking. Compare 
the preferments and possessions of Wolsey on his 
fall, with Warham’s ying demand of his steward, 
what money he had. ‘Thirty pounds;’— Satis 





viatici ad ccelum ’—Enough to carry me to Heaven.” 
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ness of More, his as yet liberal views on the 
superstitions and abuses of the Church, and 
as yet unquestioned tolerance, qualified him 
beyond all men to enjoy the quiet satire, the 
secomplishments, the endless learning of Eras- 
mus. To Colet he was bound by no less 
powerful sympathies; the love of polite let- 
ters, the desire of giving a more liberal and 
elegant tone to education, the aversion to 
scholastic teaching, the avowed determination 
to supersede St. Thomas and Duns Scotus by 
lessons and sermons directly drawn from St. 
Paul and the Gospels, the contempt for much 
of the dominant superstition. “Whatever 
made Colet an object of suspicion and jeal- 
ousy, of actual proseeution as a heretic by 
Fitzjames, Bishop of London, against which 
he was protected by the more enlightened 
Warham—all, in short, which justified to him 
and which may justify to the latest posterity 
the elaborate, most eloquent, and affectionate 
character which he drew of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, with Vitrarias, the Franciscan, his two 
model Christians—all conspired to unite the 
two scholars in the most uninterrupted friend- 
ship. Erasmus did great service to Colet’s 
school at St. Paul’s, that most remarkable in- 
stance of a foundation whose statutes were 
conceived with a prophetic liberality, which 
left the election of the students and the course 
of studies absolutely free, with the avowed 
design that there should be alterations with 
the change of times and circumstances. He 
composed hymns and prayers to the Child 
Jesus, and grammatical works, the “ De Copia 
Verborum,” for the institution of his friend. 
Erasmus remained in England during this 
visit about four years—from the beginning of 
1510 to 1514. Either disappointment, or 
restlessness, or ambition, the invitations of 
Charles of Austria, afterwards the Emperor, 
now holding his court at Brussels, or sanguine 
hopes, on account of the elevation of Cardinal 
de Medici, who had shown him so much favor 
at Rome, to the Papal throne as Leo X., 
drew him forth again into the world. From 
Charles he received the appointment of hon- 
orary counsellor, to which was attached a 
pension of two hundred florins. A bishopric 
in Sicily was held out as a provision for the 
northern scholar; but the bishopric turned 
out not to be in the gift of Charles, but of the 
Pope. His old convent of Stein began to 
covet the fame of the great scholar whom 
they had permitted to leave their walls. His 
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friend Servatius had become prior, and en- 
deavored to induce Erasmus to join again the 
brotherhood from ‘hich he had departed, 
The answer of Erasmus is among the most 
remarkable of his letters; free, full, fearless 
on the degeneracy of the monastic life, of 
which he acknowledges the use and excellence 
in former times, but of which he exposes in 
the most uncompromising language the al- 
most universal abuses. “ What is more cor- 
rupt and more wicked than these relaxed 
religions? Consider even those which are 
in the best esteem, and you shall find in 
them nothing that resembles Christianity, but 
only I know not what cold and Judaical ob- 
servances. Upon this the religious Orders 
value themselves, and by this they judge and 
despise others. Would it not be better, ae- 
cording to the doctrines of our Saviour, to 
look upon Christendom as one house, one 
family, one monastery, and all Christians as 
one brotherhood? Would it not be better 
to account the Sacrament of Baptism the 
most sacred of all vows and engagements, and 
never trouble ourselves where we live so we 
live well?” * For the six or seven following 
busy years Erasmus himself might seem to 
care little where he lived ; and, if indefatigable 
industry, if to devote transcendent abilities to 
letters, and above all to religious letters, be 
to live well, he might look back to those years 
of his life as the best spent, and, notwith 
standing some drawbacks, some difficulties 
from the precariousness of his income, much 
suffering from a distressing malady, which 
enforced a peculiar diet and great care, as the 
happiest. 

But no doubt the frequent change of resi- 
dence during this period of the life of Eras 
mus arose out of his vocation. Books and 
manuscripts were scattered in many places: 
if he would consult them, far more if he would 
commit the works of ancient authors to the 
press, he must search into the treasures of 
various libraries, most of them in disorder, 
and very few with catalogues. The printers, 
too, who would undertake, and to whom could 
be intrusted, the care of printing and correct- 
ing voluminous works in the ancient lan-. 
guages, were rarely to be found. The long 
residence of Erasmus at Basil was because 
he there enjoyed not only the courtesy of the 
Bishop and Clergy and many learned men, 
but because the intelligent and friendly printer 


* Jortin's Translation, p. 61. 
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Frobenius. was boldly engaged in the most 
comprehensive literary enterprises.* He had, 
of course, no domestic ties ; in fact, no country. 
His birth precluded any claim of kindred ; his 
brother, if he had a brother, was dead; his 
family had from the first repudiated him. 
After his death Rotterdam might take pride 
in her illustrious son, and adorn her market- 
place with his statue; but it never had been 
and never was his dwelling-place. Once free, 
and now released by Papal authority from his 
vows of seclusion in the monastery of his 
Order, he would not submit to the irksome 
imprisonment of a cloister. He had refused 
all preferment which bound him to residence; 
his home was wherever there were books, lit- 
erary friends, and printers. He was, in truth, 
a citizen of the world; and the world wel- 
comed him wherever he chose for a time to 
establish himself, in any realm or in any city. 
It was the pride of the richest or most famous 
capital in Europe to be chosen even as the 
temporary residence of Erasmus. 

Up to the year 1520 (the 54th of his life) 
Erasmus thus stood before the world, ac- 
knowledged and honored as the greatest 
scholar, in a certain sense as the greatest 
Theologian, not only on this side of the Alps, 
but fairly competing with or surpassing the 
greatest in Italy. Reuchlin, now famous for 
his victory, extorted even in Rome herself 
from his stupid and bigoted persecutors, was 
chiefly strong in Hebrew and Oriental learn- 
ing—knowledge more wondered at than ad- 
mired; and to which Erasmus, as we have 
said, made no pretension.t Budeus alone 

* This was the motive which led him so often to 
meditate a retreat to Rome. * “ Decretum erat 
hyemare Rome, cum aliis de causis, tum ut locis 
nonnullis Pontificies bibliothece preesidiis uterer. 
Apud nos sacrorum Voluminum Greecorum magna 
ene Nam Aldina officina nobis preeter pro- 
‘anos auctores adhuc non ita multum dedit. Rome 
ubi bonis studiis non solum traquillitas verum etiam 
honos.””—Epist. DXLVII. 

In other Jetters he expresses his determination to 
live and die in England. 

t Erasmus is accused of doing scanty honor to 
Reuchlin, of having timidly stood aloof from the 
contest with Pfefferkorn and the Cologne Divines. 
One of the Letters (“Obscurorum Virorum’’) 
rather taunts him with this, “ Erasmus est homo 

ro se.” But Erasmus could not, from his ac- 

nowledged ignorance of Hebrew, mingle in the 
strife with any authority. ‘He was not only ig- 
norant,”’ he writes himself, “ but he hadeno interest 
in the dispute.” “Cabala et Talmud quicquid 
hoc est, mihi nunquam arrisit,” Epist. Albert. 
Mogunt. But he made ample compensation after 
Reuchlin’s death by his Apotheosis. Reuchlin is 
Teceived into heaven, placed by the side of St. 
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(in Paris) was his superior in Greek, and in 
his own province of more profound erudition, 
but that province was narrow and limited, 
Some of the Italian scholars, Sadolet and 
Bembo and Longolius, might surpass him in 
the elegance and purity of their Latinity ; but 
he was hereafter to give a severe shock. to 
these purists in his “ Ciceronianus,” and had 
already shown himself. at least their equal, if 
not. their master, in his full command of a 
vigorous, idiomatic, if less accurate style. In 
his wit and pungent satire he stood almost 
alone; he was rivalled only by the inimitable 
“ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” and the 
“ Julius Exclusus,” which in its lofty and bit- 
ing sarcasm, its majestic rebuke, and terrible 
invective, soars above any thing in the more 
playful and genial “Colloquies.” Of the 
authorship of both of these, indeed, Erasmus, 
notwithstanding his reiterated protestations, 
could hardly escape the honors and the perils. 
But the “ Praise of Folly,” and the “ Coilo- 
quies,”* in which the surprised and staggered 
Monks hardly had discovered, what they 
afterwards denounced as the impiety, even 
the atheism, ran like wildfire through Europe. 
They were in every house, every academy, 
every school, we suspect in almost every 
cloister. The first indignant remonstrances 
of the Ecclesiastical censure cnly acted, as in 
our days, as an advertisement. On the intel- 
ligence of their proscription, a bold printer 
in Paris is said to have struck off above 
twenty thousand copies of the “ Colloquies,” 
thus implying a demand for which the pub- 
lishers of Scott, and almost of Macaulay, 
might hesitate to provide, in our days of uni- 
versal reading. It is difficult, indeed, for us 
to comprehend the fame, the influence, the 
power, which in those times gathered around 
the name of a scholar, a writer in Latin. 
Thus far he had ridden triumphant through 
all his difficulties, and surmounted all obsta- 
cles. He was the object, no doubt, of much 
suspicion, much jealousy, but still more of 
fear. There had been many attacks upon him, 
especially on his Theological works, but they 
had not commanded the public ear; he had 
Jerome, and duly installed as the patron Saint of 
Philologists—* O sancta anima! sis felix linguarum 
cultoribus, faveto linguis sanctis, perdito malas lin- 
guas, infectas veneno Gehenne.”’ 

* The “ Colloquies ” were first printed by Eras- 
mus in 1522, but there had been two imperfect and 


surreptitious editions in 1518, 1519, which com- 
pelled Erasmus to publish a more accurate and 





complete copy. 
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rejoined with dauntless and untiring energy, 
and in general carried the learned with him. 
Through him Scholasticism was fast waning 
and giving place to polite letters, to humani- 
ties as they were called: the cloisters, and 
more orthodox Universities, might seem al- 
most paralyzed; it might appear as if the 
world—we might certainly say it of England 
—was ERASMIAN. 

There was one other name, indeed, des- 
tined shortly to transcend, in some degree to 
obscure, that of Erasmus. But as yet men 
had only begun to wonder and stand appalled 
at the name of Luther; it had not yet con- 
centred on itself the passionate indelible 
attachment of his countless followers, nor the 
professed implacable animosity of his more 
countless foes. Luther had denounced Tetzel 
and his Indulgences; he had affixed to the 
walls his famous Theses ; he had held his dis- 
putations with Eck at Leipsic : but it was not 
till this year that the declaration of war 
startled Christendom—the issuing of the 
Papal Bull against Luther, the burning the 
Bull in the streets of Wittenberg. 

Nothing can show more fully the position 
held up to this time in Europe by Erasmus, 
than that all the great Potentates of the 
Christian world had vied, or might seem to 
be vying, for the honor of his residence in 
their dominions. Even in their strife for the 
empire Charles V. and Francis might appear 
to find time for this competition. Men of 
letters are often reproached with adulation to 
men of high rank and station; it is more 
often that men of letters are objects of flat- 
tery by great men. Erasmus has been 
charged, perhaps not altogether without 
justice, with this kind of adulation ; but we 
ought in fairness to take into consideration 
his poverty, his dependence for subsistence 
and for the means of promoting his studies, 
the usages of the time, and the language with 
which it was almost the law to address 
princes, prelates, and sovereigns, as may be 
seen even in Luther’s language to the Elector 
of Saxony, to the Archbishop of Mentz, to 
the Emperor and the Pope. If Erasmus 
flattered, he received ample returns in the 
same coin: he was called the light of the 
world, the glory of Christendom and other 
such titles. We have seen that he was 
tempted from England to the Court of Brus- 
sels by encouragement from Charles when 


Archduke of Austria, As Emperor, Charles 
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by no means cast off the illustrious scholar 
whom he had favored as Archduke. Eras- 
mus ventured after the battle to Pavia, to 
urge the Emperor, flushed as he was with his 
victory, to generous and magnanimous treat- 
ment of his captive. Before this Francis L, 
through Budeus, and with the sanction of 
Stephen Poncher, Bishop of Paris, had en- 
deavored to secure him for his rising Uni- 
versity of Paris. From time to time these 
invitations were renewed: Paris, notwith- 
standing the hostility of the Sorbonne, was 
jealous of his preference of Germany. Henry 
VIII. had allowed him to depart from Eng- 
land with reluctance, and would have wel- 
comed him back on almost any terms. The 
Emperor's brother, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
paid him the highest court. The Elector of 
Bavaria made him splendid offers to under- 
take the Presidency of the University of In- 
golstadt. There may be some ostentation in 
the Epistle of Erasmus, in which he recounts 
the intimate footing on which he stood with 
all the Sovereigns of Europe; the letters, the 
magnificent presents which he had received 
from princes, from prelates, and from sover 
eigns : *— 

“From the Emperor Charles I have many 
letters, written in a tone of as much affection 
as esteem (tam honorifice tam amanter) ; that 
I prize them even more than his kindness to 
me, to which nevertheless I owe great part of 
my fortune. From King Ferdinand I have 
as many, not less friendly, and never without 
some honorary gift. How often have I been 
invited, and on what liberal terms, by the 
King of France! The King of England by 
frequent letters and unsolicited presents. is 
always declaring his favor and singular good- 
will. The best of women in this age, his 
Queen Catherine, vies in this respect with the 
King her husband.t Sigismund, the Ki 
of Poland, sent mea letter with a gift o 
truly Royal value. The Duke of Saxony 


often addresses letters to me, never without a 
present—ovx« ddwpo¢ kai abrig.” 


Then follows a list of prelates, including 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, Mentz, and 
Toledo, Tunstall of Durham, Sadolet of Car- 
pentras, the Bishops of Breslau and Olmuta 
Pope Leo in one way gave him important 
countenance. Whether it was that the polite 
Italian retained some covert scorn for the 


* Epist. 1182. 


t Queen Catherine was a great reader of Eras- 
mus he dedicated to her his tract “ De 
nio. 
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barbarous Transalpine scholar, or that he was 
immersed in his business, his fine arts, and 
his luxury, he had failed to realize the san- 
guine hopes of favor towards Erasmus, whom 
he had encouraged when Cardinal de Medici. 
Nevertheless he accepted the dedication of 
Erasmus’ New Testament, a privilege of in- 
estimable value, as a shield behind which the 
editor retreated from all the perilous and 
jealous charges of heterodoxy, which were 
showered upon him by the Lees, the Stunicas, 
the Caranzas, the Hoogstratens, the Egmonts, 
and from more bigoted and dangerous adver- 
saries, who, trembling at the publication of 
the New Testament itself, would have sup- 
pressed its circulation by calling in question 


‘ its accuracy and fidelity. Pope Adrian had 


been the schoolfellow of Erasmus at Deven- 
ter; how far the timid and cold old man 
would have had the courage to befriend him, 
was scarcely tried during the few months of 
his pontificate. Adrian indeed offered him 
a deanery, which he declined; but the pon- 
tiff was supposed not to take in good part a 
letter,* in which Erasmus, most highly to his 
credit, urged toleration to the followers of 
Luther, and a wide and spontaneous reforma- 
tion of the Church. Clement VII. sent him 
a present of two hundred florins, and made 
him more splendid promises. Paul III. (but 
this was after his writing against Luther, and 
after he had been harassed and frightened, 
and lured into a timid conservatism) had seri- 
ous thoughts of promoting him to the Cardi- 
nalate. He offered him the Provostship of 
Deventer, worth six hundred florins a year. 
Had Erasmus departed from the world at 
this time, it had been happier perhaps for 
himself, happier, no doubt, for his fame. The 
world might have lost some of his valuable 
publications, but it might have been spared 
some, which certainly add nothing to his 
glory. His character, in spite of infirmities, 
would have been well-nigh blameless. Though 
not himself, strictly speaking, to have been 
enrolled in the noble and martyr band of the 
assertors of religious freedom and evangelical 
religion, he would have been honored as the 
most illustrious of their precursors and proph- 
ets, as having done more than any one to 
break the bonds of scholasticism, superstition, 


* In the same letter Erasmus urges restrictions 
on the Press, by which, as Jortin justly observes, 
he would have ons the first to suffer ; but he had 
be sorely pelted by personal and malicious 
ibels, 
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ignorarce, and sacerdotal tyranny, to restore 
the Scriptures to their supremacy, and to ad- 
vance that great work of Christian civilization, 
the Reformation. 

How then had Erasmus achieved his lofty 
position ? What were the writings on which 
Christendom looked with such unbounded ad- 
miration ? which made princes and kings and 
prelates and universities, rivals for the honor 
of patronizing him? If we can answer this 
question, we shall ascertain to a great extent 
the claims of Erasmus to the honor and grati- 
tude of later times. Erasmus may be con- 
sidered from four different points of view, yet 
all his transcendent qualities, so seen, may 
seem to converge and conspire to one common 
end; I, Asthe chief promoter of polite studies 
and of classical learning on this side of the 
Alps. II. As the declared enemy of the 
dominant scholasticism and of the supersti- 
tions of the Middle Ages, which he exposed to 
the scorn and ridicule of the world both in his 
serious and his satirical writings. III. As the 
parent of biblical criticism, and of a more rar 
tional interpretation of the sacred writings, 
by his publication of the New Testament, and — 
by his Notes and Paraphrases. IV, As the 
founder of a more learned and comprehensive 
theology, by his editions of the early Fathers 
of the Church. In each of these separate de- 
partments, the works of Erasmus might seem 
alone sufficient to occupy a long and laborious 
life; and to these must be added the perpet- 
ual controversies, which he was compelled to 
wage; the defensive warfare in which he was 
involved by almost every important publica- 
tion; his letters which fill a folio volume and 
a half of his Works, and his treatises on many 
subjects all bearing some relation to the ad- 
vancement of letters or of religion.* 

I. Consider Erasmus as one of those to 
whom the world is mainly indebted for the 
revival of classical learning. Here we may 
almost content ourselves with rapidly recount+ 
ing his translations and his editions of the 
great authors of antiquity. Nor shall we con- 
fine ourselves strictly to those which he pub- 
lished before 1520, as it is our object to give 
a complete view of his literary labors. His 
Translations from the Greek were made for 
the avowed purpose of perfecting his knowl- 
edge of that language: they comprehend 

* The list of his writings to a certain period is 


given in a letter to Botzemius. The bibliography 





of the works of Erasmus is elaborately wrought 
Gruber. 


out at the end of the article in Ersch and 
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several plays of Euripides, some orations of 
Libanius, almost the whole of Lucian, most of 
the moral works of Plutarch. His Editions, 
besides some smaller volumes, were of Seneca 
the Philosopher, Suetonius, with the Augus- 
tan and other minor historians, Q, Curtius, 
the Offices and Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, 
the great work of Pliny; ata later period, 
Livy, Terence with the Commentary of Dona- 
tus, the works of Aristotle and of Demosthenes. 
These editions have indeed given place to the 
more critical and accurate labors of later 
scholars, but they are never mentioned by 
them without respect and thankfulness. If 
we duly estimate the labor of reading, and, 
even with the best aid, carrying through the 
press such voluminous works, without the 
modern appliances of lexicons, indices, com- 
mentaries, and annotations, the sturdiest Ger- 
man scholar of our day might quail beneath 
the burden. Erasmus composed some val- 


uable elementary and grammatical works, 
chiefly for Dean Colet’s school; but perhaps 
among his dissertations that one which ex- 
hibits the scholar in the most striking and 
_ peculiar light, is his “ Ciceronianus,” a} later 
work. This too prolix dialogue is a bold re- 


volt against the Italian scholars, who pro- 
scribed in modern Latin every word which 
had not the authority of Cicero. There is 
some good broad fun in the Ciceronian, who 
for seven years had read no book but Cicero, 
had only Cicero’s bust in his library, sealed 
his letters with Cicero’s head. He had three 
or four huge volumes, each big enough to 
overload two porters, in which he had digested 
every word of Cicero, every variation of every 
sense of every word, every foot or cadence 
with which Cicero began or closed a sentence 
or clause of a sentence. Erasmus not only 
laughed at but argued with force against this 
pedantry. The perfection of Latin would be 
to speak as Cicero would have spoken had he 
lived in the present day. He dwells on the 
incompatibility of Ciceronian Latin with Chris- 
tian ideas and terminology; describes with 
humor the strange paganization of Christian 
notions which the Italians had introduced. It 
never occurred to Erasmus that Christianity 
would outgrow the Latin language, and have 
its own poets, orators, historians, in Christian 
languages. The close is very curious as bear- 
ing on the literary history of the time. I is 
a long criticism, which of course gave much 
offence, of all the Latin authors of the day 
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throughout Europe, of their writings, and of 
their style; and as almost everybody wrote 
in Latin, it is a full survey of the men of 
letters of his age. Alas! how many sonorous 
names, terminating in the imposing and all- 
honored “ us,” have perished from the memory 
of man, a few perhaps undeservedly, most of 
them utterly and forever! Longolius was the 
only Barbarian admitted to the privilege of 
Ciceronianism. The tract closes with a ludi- 
crous account of the reception of a civis Ro- 
manus, by a club or society of Ciceronians at 
Rome. 

But the work which displayed to the ut- 
most the unbounded erudition of Erasmus 
was his “ Adagia.” The clever definition of 
a proverb, erroneously attributed to a states- ° 
man of our day, “the wisdom -of many and 
the wit of one,” does not answer to the 
“ Adagia” of Erasmus. This book is a mas- 
ter-key to all the strange and recondite say- 
ings scattered about in the classic writers, and 
traces them to their origin. They are ar- 
ranged under different heads, in alphabetical 
order, as “ absurdities,” “ arrogance,” “ ava- 
rice.” Sometimes he takes one of these say- 
ings for the text of a long dissertation. The 
“ Adagia” is thus a rich and very curious 
storehouse of his opinions. On “ Festina 
Lent,” he discusses the whole question of 
printing and the abuses of the Press; on 
“ Simulation and Dissimulation,” the Church, 
the wealth and pomp of the clergy; on 
“Monacho Indoctior,” he brands the igno- 
rance and immorality of the monks; on 
“Dulce Bellum Inexpertis,” the folly and 
wickedness of war. Nothing displays in a 
more wonderful degree the vast, multifarious, 
and profound erudition of Erasmus than this 
work. Even in the present day, with all our 
subsidiary aids to learning, the copiousness, 
variety, and extent of his reading move our 
astonishment. Not the most obscure writer 
seems to have escaped his curiosity. In the 
first edition he complained of the want of 
Greek books, in the later the Greeks of every 
age are familiarly cited; the Latin are en- 
tirely at his command. Some proverbs were 
added by later writers; some of his conjec- 
tural interpretations of abstruse sayings have 
been corrected, but with all its defects it re 
mains a monument of very marvellous indus- 
try. The reception of this work displays no 
less the passion for that kind of learning, and 
the homage paid in all quarters to its author. 
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The first edition, avowedly imperfect, was 
printed at Paris in 1500. It was followed by 
two at Strasburg; it was reprinted by Eras- 
mus himself, in a more full and complete form 
at Venice, in 1508. This edition was imitated 
without the knowledge of Erasmus, by Fro- 
benius, afterwards his dear friend, at Basil. 
Seven editions followed with great rapidity, 
bearing the fame of the author to every part 
of Christendom, which was now eager for the 
cultivation of classical learning. 

II. Erasmus was no less the declared op- 
ponent, and took great part in the discomfi- 
ture of scholasticism, and of the superstitions 
of the middle ages. 


“ At length Erasmus, that great injured name 
—_ glory of the priesthood and the shame), 
temmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage.”’ 
Pope’s “ wild torrent” is not a very happy 
illustration of the scholasticism which had so 
long oppressed the teaching of Europe—“a 
stagnant morass” or an “ impenetrable jungle” 
had been a more apt similitude. Few, how- 
ever, did more to emancipate the human mind 
from the Thomism and the Scotism, the 
pseudo-Aristotleism, which ruled and wrangled 
in all the schools of Europe. Erasmus fell 
in, in this respect, with the impatience and 
the ardent aspirations of all who yearned for 
better days. In Italy the yoke was already 
broken: the monks, especially on this side of 
the Alps, fought hard in their cloistral schools 
and in the universities, in which they had still 
the supremacy. But the new universities, the 
schools founded especially in England out of 
the monasteries suppressed by Wolsey, or out 
of ecclesiastical wealth, as by Bishop Fox, or 
by Colet, who hated scholasticism as bitterly 
as Erasmus, were open to the full light of the 
new teaching. Erasmus served the good 
cause in two ways; by exposing its barren- 
ness and uselessness in his serious as well as 
in his satirical writings, and by supplying the 
want of more simple, intelligible, and profita- 
ble manuals of education. Against the super- 
stitions of the age, the earlier writings of 
Erasmus are a constant grave or comic pro- 
test, though he was not himself always su- 
perior to such weaknesses. In his younger 
days he had attributed his recovery from a 
dangerous illness to the intercession of St. 
Genoveva, to whom he addressed an ode. 
The saint, it is true, was aided by William 
Cope, the most skilful physician in Paris. 
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When at Cambridge he made a pilgrimage—it 
may have been from curiosity rather than faith 
—toour Lady at Walsingham. But his later 
and more mature opinions he either cared not, 
or was unable to disguise. The monks, the au- 
thors and supporters of these frauds, are not 
the objects of his wit alone, but of his solemn, 
deliberate invective. Severe argument, how- 
ever, and bitter, serious satire had been heard 
before, and fallen on comparatively unheeding 
ears; it was the lighter and more playful wit 
of Erasmus which threw even the most jeal- 
ous off their guard, and enabled him to say 
things with impunity which in graver form 
had awakened fierc® indignation. Even the 
sternest bigots, if they scented the danger, 
did not venture to proscribe the works which 
all Christendom, as yet unfrightened, received 
with unchecked and unsuspecting mirth. Let 
the solemn protest as they will, there are 
truths of which ridicule is the Lydian stone. 
The laughter of fools may be folly, but the 
laughter of wise men is often the highest 
wisdom. Perhaps no satire was ever received 
with more universal applause, in its day, than 
the “Praise of Folly.” Let us remember 
that it was finished in the house of More, and 
dedicated to one who was hereafter to lay 
down his life for the Roman faith. To us, 
habituated to rich English humor and fine 
French wit, it may be difficult to do justice to 
the “ Moria Encomium ;” but we must bear 
in mind that much of the classical allusion, 
which to us is trite and pedantic, was then 
fresh and original. The inartificialness, and, 
indeed, the inconsistency of the structure of 
the satire might almost pass for consummate 
art. Folly, who at first seems indulging in 
playful and inoffensive pleasantry, while she 
attributes to her followers all the enjoyments 
of life, unknown to the moroser wise, might 
even, without exciting suspicion, laugh at the 
more excessive and manifest superstitions— 
the worship of St. Christopher and St. George, 
St. Erasmus and St. Hyppolytus; at indul- 
gences; at those who calculated nicely the 
number of years, months, hours of purgatory ; 
those who would wipe off a whole life of sin 
by a small coin, or who attributed magic 
powers to the recitation of a few verses of the 
Psalms. But thgt which so far is light, if 
somewhat biting, wit, becomes on a sudden a 
fierce and bitter irony, sometimes anticipating 
the savage misanthropy of Swift, but reserv- 





ing its most merciless and incisive lashes for 
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kings, for the clergy, for the cardinals and the 
popes. Folly, from a pleasant, comic, merry- 
andrew, raising a laugh at the absurdities of 
the age, is become a serious, solemn, Juvenal- 
jan satirist, lashing their vices with the thrice- 
knotted scourge, drawing blood at every stroke, 
and, as it were, mocking at its prostrate vic- 
tims. And yet of this work twenty-seven 
editions were published during the lifetime 
of the author, and it was translated into many 
of the languages of Europe. The “Collo- 
quies ” were neither less bold nor less popu- 
lar; they were in every library, almost in 
every school. We have alluded to the edi- 
tion of above twenty thousand copies said to 
have been struck off by one adventurous 
printer; and yet in these “ Colloquies ” there 
was scarcely a superstition which was not 
mocked at, we say not with covert, but with 
open, scorn; and this with a freedom which 
in more serious men, men of Jower position in 
the world of letters, would have raised an in- 
stant alarm of deadly heresy, and might have 
led the hapless author to the stake. 

In the “ Shipwreck,” while. most of the pas- 
sengers are raising wild cries, some to one 
saint, some to another, there is a single calm 
person, evidently shown as the one true Chris- 


tian, who addresses his prayers to God him- 


self, as the only deliverer. In the “ Icthyo- 
phagia,” the eating of fish, there is a scrupulous 
penitent, whom nothing, not even the advice 
of his physician, will induce to break his vow, 
and eat meat or eggs, but who has not the 
least difficulty in staving off the payment of a 
debt by perjury. In the “ Inquisition con- 
cerning Faith” there is a distinct assertion, 
that belief in the Apostles’ Creed (which 
many at Rome do not believe) is all-sufficient ; 
that against such a man even the Papal anath- 
ema is an idle thunder, even should he eat 
more than fish on a Friday. “The Funeral” 
contrasts the death-bed and the obsequies of 
two men. One is a soldier, who has acquired 
great wealth by lawless means. He summons 
all the five Orders of mendicants, as well as 
the parish priest, to his dying bed. There is 
a regular battle for him: the parish priest 
retires with a small share of the spoil, as also 
do three of the mendicant Orders. Two re- 
main behind: the man digg, and is magnifi- 
cently buried in the church in the weeds of a 
Franciscan ; having forced his wife and chil- 
dren to take religious vows, and bequeathing 
the whole of his vast wealth to the Order. 
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The other dies simply, calmly, in humble reli- 
ance on his Redeemer ; makes liberal gifts to 
the poor, but bequeaths them nothing ; leaves 
not a farthing to any one of the Orders; re- 
ceives extreme unction and the Eucharist 
without confession, having nothing on his con- 
science, and is buried without the least osten- 
tation. Which model Erasmus would hold 
up as that of the true Christian, cannot be 
doubted. In “The Pilgrimage,” not only is 
pilgrimage itself held up to ridicule, but 
reliques also; and even the worship of the 
Virgin. In the letter, which, by a fiction not 
without frequent precedent, he ascribes to the 
blessed “ Deipara,” there is a strange sen- 
tence, in which the opinion of Luther, deny- 
ing all worship of the saints, is slily approved 
of, as relieving her from a great many impor- 
tunities and troublesome supplications. The 
“ Franciscan Obsequies” is perhaps the finest 
and most subtle in its satire, which, while it 
openly dwells only upon those who, to be sure 
of Paradise, 

“ Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised,” 
in its covert sarcasm, was an exposure of the 
whole history of the Order, and, with some- 
what contemptuous respect for the holy 
founder, scoffs even at the Stigmata, and lashes 
the avarice and wealth of this most beggarly 
of the begging fraternities. He thus galled to 
the quick this powerful brotherhood, who had 
provoked him by their obstinate ignorance, 
and became still more and more his inveterate 
and implacable foe. We could fill pages 
from his various writings of denunciations 
against these same enemies of sound learning 
and true religion. 

III. Erasmus was the parent of biblical 
criticism. His edition of the New Testament 
first opened to the West the Gospels and the 
Epistles of St. Paul in the original Greek. 
Preparation had been made for the famous 
Complutensian Edition, but it had not yet 
appeared to the world. Foor its age, in criti- 
cal sagacity, in accuracy, in fidelity, in the 
labor of comparing scattered and yet unex- 
plored manuscripts, the New Testament of 
Erasmus was a wonderful work : the best and 
latest of our biblical scholars—Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, Tregelles—do justice to the bold 
and industrious pioneer who first opened the 
invaluable mines of biblical wealth. 

It was no common courage or honesty which 





would presume to call in question the impec 
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cable integrity, the infallible authority of the 
Vulgate, which had ruled with uncontested 
sway the Western mind for centuries, to ap- 
peal to a more ancient and more venerable, as 
well as more trustworthy, canon of the faith. 
To dare in those days to throw doubt on the 
authenticity of such a text as that of the 
“Three Heavenly Witnesses,” implied fearless 
candor, as rare as admirable. Such a publi- 
cation was looked upon, of course, with awe, 
suspicion, jealousy. Some with learning, 
some, like Lee, with pretensions to learning, 
fell upon it with rabid violence; but Erasmus 
had been so wise, or so fortunate as to be able 
to place the name of the Pope, and that Pope 
Leo X., on the front of his work ; and under 
that protecting egis fought manfully, and 
with no want of controversial bitterness on 
his side against his bigoted antagonists. The 
names of these adversaries have sunk into 
obscurity, though Lee became Archbishop of 
York, and was, according to his epitaph,—we 
fear his sole testimony,—a good and gener- 
ous man.* But to the latest times theological 
learning acknowledges the inestimable debt 
of gratitude which it owes to Erasmus. 

But it was not only as editor, it was as 
interpreter also, of the New Testament, 
that Erasmus was a benefactor to the world. 
In his Notes, and, in his invaluable Para- 
phrases, he opened the sense, as well as the 
letter, of the long-secluded, if not long-sealed, 
volume of the New Testament. He was the 
parent also of the sound and simple and his- 
torical exposition of the sacred writings. He 
struck boldly down through the layers of 
mystic, allegoric, scholastic, traditional lore, 
which had been accumulating for ages over 
the holy volume, and laid open the vein of 
pure gold—the plain, obvious, literal meaning 
of the Apostolic writings. Suffice it for us to 
say, that Erasmus is, in a certain sense, or 
rather was in his day, to the Church of England 
the recognized and authenticated expositor of 
the New Testament. The translation of the 
Paraphrases, it is well known, was ordered to 
be placed in all our churches with the vernac- 


* Compare More’s letters to Lee upon his attack 
on Erasmus. More had known Lee’s family, and 
Lee himself in his youth; but he scrupled not to 
castigate the presumption of Lee in measuring 
himself against the great Scholar. In the last let- 
ter, after alluding to Pope Leo’s approbation of the 
New Testament, he adds, Quod ex arce religionis 
summus ille Christiani orbis princeps suo testi- 
monio cohonestat, id tu Monachulus et indoctus et 
obscurus ex antro cellule tu putulenta lingua 
conspurcas.—Jortin, Appendix, ii. p. 689. 
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ular Scriptures. Nor was there any thing of 
the jealousy or exclusiveness of the proud 
scholar in Erasmus. His biblical studies and 
labors were directed to the general diffusion, 
and to the universal acceptance of the Scrip- 
tures as the rule of Faith. Neither Luther 
nor the English Reformers expressed them- 
selves more strongly.or emphatically on this 
subject than Erasmus—* the sun itself should 
not be more common than Christ’s doctrines.” 

“TI altogether and utterly dissent from 
those who are unwilling that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated into the vulgar tongue, 
should be read by private persons (idiotis), as 
though the teachings of Christ were so ab- 
struse as to be intelligible only to a very few 
theologians, or as though the safety of the 
Scripture rested on man’s ignorance of it. 
It may be well to conceal the mysteries of 
kings; but Christ ,willed that his mysteries 
should be published as widely as possible. I 
should wish that simple women (mulier- 
cule) should read the Gospels, should read the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Would that the Scrip- 
ture were translated into all languages, that it 
might be read and known, not only by Scots 
and Irishmen, but even by Turks and Sara- 
cens.”—(Paraclesis in Nov. Testamentum.) 

IV. If the amazement was great with which 
we surveyed the labors of Erasmus as editor 
of the classical authors, as compared with 
those of the most industrious of scholars in 
our degenerate days, what is it when we add 
his editions of the early Fathers? It is 
enough to recite only the names of these pub- 
lications, and to bear in mind the number and 
the size of their massy and close-printed folios, 
some of them filled to the very margin. 
They were—St. Jerome, his first and favorite 
author; Cyprian; the pseudo-Arnobius ; Hil- 
ary, to which was affixed a preface of great 
learning, which excited strong animadver- 
sion; Irenzeus, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine; 
some works of Epiphanius, Lactantius ; some 
treatises of St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, 
and others; St. Chrysostom, St. Basil (not 
the complete works). At his death Erasmus 
had advanced far in the preparation for the 
press of the whole works of Origen. 

But in the fatal year of 1520-21 the awful 
disruption was inevitable ; from the smoulder- 
ing embers of the Papal Bull burned at Wit- 
temberg, arose the Reformation. The great 
Teutonic revolt, which at that time seemed 
likely to draw with it even some nations of 
Latin descent, France, with Italy and Spain, 
was now inevitable; the irreconcilable es- 
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trangement between the two realms of West- 
ern Christendom. was to become antagonism, 
hostility, war. On which side was Erasmus, 
on which side was the vast Erasmian party to 
be found—that multitude of all orders, es- 
pecially of the more enlightened, whose alle- 
giance to the established order of things, to 
Papal despotism, to scholasticism, to monkery, 
to medieval superstition, had been shaken by 
his serious protestations, by his satires, by his 
biblical studies ? Both parties acknowledged 
his invaluable importance by their strenuous 
efforts to enrol him among their followers ; 
both used every means of flattery—one of 
bribery—of persuasion, of menace, of com- 
pulsion, to compass the invaluable proselyte. 
Could he maintain a stately neutrality? ap- 
prove each party so far as it seemed right, 
condemn it where it seemed wrong? Could 
he offer a friendly mediation, soften off the 
fierce asperities, mitigate the violence of the 
collision? Alas! such days were passed. 
Those terrible texts, “ Who is on the Lord’s 
side, who?” “Cursed be he that doeth the 
work of the Lord deceitfully,” were become 
the battle words on either banner. On the 
application of that other text, “Thou canst 
not serve Christ and Belial,” there was perfect 
agreement; the two parties only differed as 
to which cause was Christ’s, which Belial’s, 
There was no escape from the conscription, 
exercised with as little scruple or mercy on 
one side as the other; he must take up arms; 
he must provoke fierce, unforgiving hostility ; 
he must break ties of friendship; he must 
embrace a cause, while he was firmly convinced 
that neither cause had full justice on its side 
—that, according to his views, there were 
errors, faults, sins on both, that neither was 
in possession of the full, sincere, unalloyed 
truth. And this terrible alternative was 
forced upon Erasmus in the decline of life, 
when the mind usually, especially a mind 
vigorously exercised, yearns for repose; and 
when a constitution naturally feeble had been 
tried by a painful, wasting, in those days ir- 
remediable, malady. The man of books, who 
had thought to devote the rest of his days to 
his books, must be dragged forth, like a gladi- 
ator, to exhibit his powers, himself with no 
hearty interest on either side. It is true that 
he had been involved in much controversy, 
and was not wanting in the gall of contro- 
versy—but it had been in self-defence; his 
was personal resentment for personal attacks. 
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He had not spared the Lees and the Stunicas, 
or the Louvain divines, who had set upon him 
with malignant rancor—rancor which he re- 
torted without measure and without scruple. 
The Utopian vision of Erasmus, no doubt, 
had been a peaceful Reformation. He had 
fondly hoped that the progress of polite letters 
would soften and enlighten the general mind; 
that the superstitions of the middle ages 
would gradually be exploded by the diffusion — 
of knowledge ; that biblical studies would of 
themselves promote a pure and simpler relig- 
ion; that obstinate monkhood would shrink 
into its proper sphere, the monasteries be- 
come retreats for literary leisure. He had 
imagined that Leo X., the patron of arts, 
letters, and whose reign of peace had not yet 
yielded to the inextinguishable Medicean pas- 
sion for political intrigue, whose golden age 
had not yet become an age of brass, an age 
of fierce and bloody warfare, would be the 
great reformer of Christendom.* One of his 
bitterest complaints of the progress of Luther- 
anism was its fatal influence on the cultivation 
of polite letters. “They are weighing down 
polite letters by the jealousy which they are 
exciting against them. What has the cause 
of letters to do with Reuchlin and Luther, 
but they are artfully mingled together by 
man’s jealousy, that both may be oppressed.”+ 
Up to this time he had stood well with the 
heads of both parties. The Pope (Leo X.), 
the Cardinals, the most distinguished prelates, 
still treated him with honor and respect. 
His enemies—those who cared not to disguise 
their suspicions, their jealousies, their animos- 
ities ; who assailed him as a covert, if not an 
open heretic, who called for the proscription 
of his books, who branded him as an Arian, 
a profane scoffer—were men of a lower class, 
some manifestly eager to make themselves a 
fame for orthodoxy by detecting his latent 
heterodoxy, some moved by sheer bigotry, 
into which the general mind had not been 
frightened back ; monks and friars who were 
still obstinate Thomists or Scotists. The pul- 
pits were chiefly filled by Dominicans and 


* Read the splendid passage in the “ Adagia,” 
where he contrasts the Italy and Rome of Leo with 
Italy and Rome under Julius IL, under the title, 
“Dulce Bellum Inexpertis.” i 

t Bonas literas degravarunt invidia.—Epist. ad 
Bilibald. Quid rei bonis studiis cum fidei negotio? 
Deinde quid mihi cum causa Capnionis et Lutheri? 
Sed heec arte commiscuerunt, ut communi invidia 

varent omnes bonarum literarum cultores— 





Alberto, Episc. Mogunt. 
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Carmelites—and from the pulpits there was a 
continual thunder of denunciation, impreca- 
tion, anathematization of Erasmus.* 

Of Luther he had hitherto spoken, if with 
cautious reserve (he professed not to have 
read his writings, and had no personal knowl- 
edge of him), yet with respect of his motives 
and of his character. Of him Luther still 
wrote with deference for the universal scholar, 
of respect for the man. In Luther's letters 
up to 1520 there are many phrases of honor, 
esteem, almost of friendship, hardly one even 
of mistrust or suspicion. 

Even after this time Erasmus ventured 
more than once on the perilous office of 
mediation. In his famous letter to the Arch- 


bishop of Mentz, which was published by the, 


Lutherans before his signature had been 
affixed to it, there were sentences which made 
them rashly conclude that he was entirely on 
their side.t Ina letter to Wolsey, he asserted 
the truth of many of Luther’s opinions and 
deprecated the unyielding severity with which 
they had been proscribed at Rome.t But the 
most full, distinct, and manly avowal of his 
opinions is comprised in a letter addressed to 
Cardinal Campegius. It contains some re- 
markable admissions :— 


“ He had himself, he said, not read twelve 
pages of Luther’s writings, and those hastily, 
ut even in that hasty reading he had dis- 
cerned rare natural qualities, and a singular 
faculty for discerning the intimate sense of 
the sacred writings. I heard excellent men 
of approved doctrine and tried religion, con- 
pretilete themselves that they had met with 
his writings. I saw that in a as men 
were of uncorrupt morals, and nearer approach- 
ing to Evangelic purity, that they were less hos- 
tile to Luther; and his life was highly praised 
by those who could not endure his doctrine.” 
He had endeavored to persuade Luther to 
be more gentle and submissive, to mitigate 
his vehemence against the Roman Pontiff. 
He had admonished the other party to refute 
Luther by fair argument, and from the Holy 
Scriptures. “Let them dispute with Luther; 


* Epist. ad Campegium. 

t De Wette, i. p. 247, 896. Where he speaks of 
the letter to the Archbishop of Mentz: Egregia 
epistola Erasmi ad Cardinalem Moguntinum, de 
me multum solicita . . . ubi egregie me tutatur, 
ita tamen ut nihil minus quam me tutari videatur, 
sicut solet pro dexteritate sua, ii. 196. He has dis- 
covered hostility in Erasmus, but this is in 1522. 
See also Melancthon’s Letter, 378. 

t Not the less did Wolsey proceed to prohibit 
them in England. Erasmus even then protested 
against burning Luther’s books, Epist. 61. 
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let them write against Luther. What had 
been the course pursued? A judgment of 
two universities came forth against Luther. 
A terrible Bull, under the name of the Roman 
Pontiff, came forth against Luther. His 
books were burned: there was a clamour 
among the people. The business could not 
be conducted in a more odious manner. 
Every one thought the Bull more unmerciful 
than was expected from Leo, and yet those 
who carried it into execution aggravated its 
harshness.” 

On the accession of his schoolfellow at 
Deventer, Adrian of Utrecht, to the Papal 
throne, Erasmus commenced a letter urging 
concessions to Luther, and a gentler policy 
to his followers; he urges the possibility, the 
wisdom of arresting the course of religious 
revolution by timely reform. The letter 
broke off abrubtly, as if he had received a 
hint, or from his own sagacity had foreseen, 
how unacceptable such doctrines would be 
even toa Teutonic Pope. Still later he broke 
out in indignant remonstrance on the burning 
of the two Augustinian monks at Brussels, 
On their fate, and on their beautiful Christian 
fortitude, Luther raised almost a shout of tri- 
umph, as foreseeing the impulse which their 
martyrdom would give to his cause. Eras- 
mus veiled his face in profound sorrow at the 
sufferings of men so holy and blameless, and 
not less clearly foreboded that these were but 
the first fruits of many and many bloody sac- 
rifices to Him whom Erasmus would have 
worshipped as the God of mercy; and that, 
as of old, the martyr’s blood*would be the 
seed of the New Church.* 

But neither, on the other hand, was he pre- 
pared either by his honest and conscientious 
opinions, by his deliberate judgment on Chris- 
tian truth, we will not say to go all lengths: 
with Luther, though he could not but see 
their agreement on many vital questions, but 
to encourage him in disturbing the religious 
peace of the world. In truth, of men em- 
barked to a certain extent in a common 
cause,t no two could be conceived in educa- 

* Quid multis ? Ubicunque fumos excitavit 
Nuncius, ubicunque seevitiam exercuit Carmelita, 
ibi diceres fuisse factum hereseon sementem, Epist. 
1168. The whole of this most remarkable letter 
in which he describes the course of events, shoul 
be read. He speaks out about the still more offen- 
sive and obtrusive pride, pomp, and luxury of the 
clergy, especially of the Bishops. “It does not 


become him to speak of the Pope.’’ But how has 
Clement treated Florence! ! 





¢t Nam videor mihi fere omnia docuisse, que 
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tion, temperament, habits, character, opinions, 
passions, as far as Erasmus had passions, so 
absolutely antagonistical; and add to all this 
the age and infirmities of Erasmus, as com- 
pared with the robust vigor and yet unex- 
hausted power of Luther. 

Erasmus had a deep, settled, conscientious, 
religious hatred of war: not Penn or Barclay 
repudiated it more strongly or absolutely, as 
unevangelic, unchristian. He had declared 
these opinions in the teeth of the warlike 
Pontiff Julius. The triumph of truth itself, 
at least its immediate triumph, was not worth 
the horrors of a sanguinary war ;—he dis- 
claimed all sympathy with truth which was 
seditious; he had rather surrender some por- 
tion of truth than disturb the peace of the 
world. He feared, as he said later, if tried 
like Peter, he might fall like Peter.* 

"Tis well that the world had men of sterner 
stufi—men who would lay down their own 
lives for the truth, and would not even shrink 
from the awful trial of imperilling the lives 
of others. But let us not too severely judge 
those whom God had not gifted with this sub- 
limer virtue; let us not wholly attribute the 
temporizing and less rigid conduct of Erasmus 
to criminal weakness, or more justly, perhaps, 
to constitutional timidity—still less to the 
sordid fear of losing his favors and appoint- 
ments. Erasmus, from his point of view, 
could not fully comprehend the awful ques- 
tion at issue,—that it was the great question of 
Christian liberty or the perpetuation of un- 
christian tyranny; that it was a question on 
which depended the civilization of mankind, 
the final emancipation of one-half of the world 
from the sacerdotal yoke, the alleviation of 
that yoke even to those who would still choose 
to bear it. Compare the most Papal of Papal 
‘countries, even in our own days of strange re- 
action, with Papal Christendom before the 
days of Luther, and calmly inquire what the 
whole world owes to those whom no human 
considerations—not even the dread of un- 
christian war, could withhold from the bold, 
uncompromising, patient assertion of truth. 
Let us honor the martyrs of truth ; but let us 


honor—though in a less degree—those who 
doce. Lutherus, nisi quod non tam atrociter, 
quodque abstinui a quibusdam enigmatibus et 
paradoxis. So wrote Erasmus to Zuinglius. The 
paradoxes were no doubt the denial of Free Will, 
and the absolute sinfulness of all human works be- 
fore grace, and justification by faith without works. 
* Epist. 654, repeated later. 
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have labored by milder means, and much less 
fiery trials, for the truth, even if, like Eras- 
mus, they honestly confess that they want the 
martyr’s courage. 

Nothing can more clearly show how entirely 
Erasmus misapprehended the depth and im- 
portance of the coming contest, and his own 
utter disqualification for taking an active part 
in it, than a fact upon which no stress has 
been laid. It was to be a Teutonic emancipa. 
tion; not but that there was to be a vigorous 
struggle among the races of Latin descent 
for the same freedom., In France, in Italy, 
even in Spain there were men who contended 
nobly and died boldly for the reformation of 
Christianity. But it was to be consummated 
only in Teutonic countries—a popular revolu- 
tion, wrought in the minds and hearts of the 
people through the vernacular language. 
But Erasmus was an absolute Latin—an ob- 
stinate, determined Latin. He knew, he 
would know, no languages but Latin and 
Greek. We have seen him in Italy, almost 
running the risk of his life from his disdainful 
refusal to learn even the commonest phrases. 
To French he had an absolute aversion—* It 
is a barbarous tongue, with the shrillest dis- 
cords, and words hardly human.”* He gave 
up his benefice in England because he would 
not learn to speak English. We know not 
how far he spoke his native Dutch, but Dutch 
can have been of no extensive use. He more 
than once declined to speak German. Of 
the Swiss-German, spoken at Basil, where he 
lived so long, he knew nothing. In one pas- 
sage, indeed, he devoutly wishes that all lan- 
guages, except Greek and Latin, were utterly 
extirpated ; and what bears more directly upon 
our argument, we think that we remember a 
passage in which he expresses his deep regret 
that Luther condescended to write in any 
tongue but Latin. 

We, according to our humor, may smile 
with scorn or with compassion at the illusion 
which, as we have before said, possessed the 
mind of Erasmus of a tranquil reformation, 
carried out by princes and kings and popes. 
Yet it was his fond dream that Churehmen, 
as Churchmen then were, might be persuaded 

* A German child will learn to speak French— 
Quod si id fit in lingua barbard et abnormi, que 
aliud scribit quam sonat, queeque suos habet stri- 
dores et voces vix humanas, quanto id facilius 


fieret in lingué Greec& sen Latinaé.—De Pueris edu- 
candis. Compare Hess, i. 138. 





t Epist. 635. See also Jortin, i. p. 246. 
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to forego all the superstitions and follies on 
which rested their power and influence, and 
become mild, holy, self-denying pastors ; *— 
that sovereigns, like Charles and Francis and 
Henry—each a bigot in his way; Charles a 
sullen, Francis a dissolute, Henry an imperi- 
ous bigot—should forget their feuds, and 
conspire for the re-establishment of a pure 
and apostolic church in their dominions ;— 
that Popes, like the voluptuous Leo ; the cold 
and narrow Adrian of Utrecht; the worldly, 
politic, intriguing Medici, Clement VIL, 
should. become the apostles and evangelists 
of a simple creed, a more rational ritual, a 
mild and parental control ;—that the edifice 
of sacerdotal power, wealth, and authority, 
which had been growing up for centuries, 
should crumble away before the gentle breath 
of persuasion. We, who have read the whole 
history of the awful conflict for emancipation, 
the strife of centuries downwards from the 
Thirty Years’ War, for emancipation not yet 
nearly won, may pity the ignorance of man- 
kind, the want of sagacity and even of com- 
mon sense in Erasmus; we may shake our 
knowing heads at the argument which he 
propounded in simple faith, “that it was not 
a greater triumph than that achieved at the 
first promulgation of Christianity.” 

Yet blinded—self-blinded, it may be—for a 
time by this, dare we say pardonable, halluci- 
nation, Erasmus stood between the two 
parties, and could not altogether close his 
eyes. He could not but see on one side the 
blazing fires of persecution, the obstinate de- 
termination not to make the least concessions, 
the monks and friars in possession of pulpits, 
new enemies springing up in all quarters 
against himself and against polite letters, 
which were now openly branded as the prin- 
cipal source of all heresy ; the dogs of contro- 
versy—the Sorbonne, men of rank and 
station, like Albert, Prince of Carpi, French- 
men, Germans, Spaniards, Italians,—let loose 
upon himself, or bursting their leashes, and 
howling against him in unchecked fury. On 
the other hand, tumult, revolt, perhaps—and 
too soon to come—civil war; the wildest ex- 
cesses of language, the King of England 
treated like a low and vulgar pamphleteer, 


* Optabam illuc sic tractare Christi negotium, 
ut ecclesies proceribus, aut probaretur aut certe 
non reprobaretur.—Jodoco Jonze, Epist. 

At ego libertatem ita malebam temperatam, ut 
Pontifices etiam et monarche ad hujus negotii 
consortium pellicerentur.—Melancthonil, Epist. 
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the Pope branded as Antichrist; excesses of 
conduct, at least the commencements of icon- 
oclasm ; threatening schisms, as on the Eucha- 
rist; polite letters shrinking back into ob- 
scurity before fierce polemics; the whole 
horizon darkened with things more dark, 
more awful, more disastrous. 

But the man of peace, the man of books, 
could not be left at rest. The unhappy con- 
flict with Ulric Hutten, forced upon him 
against his will, not merely made him lose his 
temper, and endeavor to yevenge himself by 
a tirade, which he would most willingly efface 
from his works, but committed him at least 
with the more violent of the Lutheran party. 
Erasmus, in more than one passage of his 
letters, deplores the loose morals, as well as 
the unruly conduct, of many who called 
themselves Lutherans. All revolutions, es- 


pecially religious revolutions, stir up the dregs 
of society; and most high-minded and daunt- 
less Reformers, who find it necessary to break 
or loosen the bonds of existing authority, 
must look to bear the blame of men who seek 
freedom only to be free from all control— 


“Who license mean when they cry liberty.” 


Of a far higher cast and rank than such 
men, but of all the disciples of Luther the 
one in some respects most uncongenial to 
Erasmus, was Ulric Hutten. Of Hutten’s 
literary labors, his free, bold, idiomatic Latin- 
ity: his powers of declamation, eloquence, 
satire; his large share in the famous “ Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum * (now, thanks to 
Sir W. Hamilton and to Dr. Strauss, ascer- 
tained with sufficent accuracy), no one was 
more inclined to judge favorably, or had ex- 
pressed more freely, that admiring judgment, 
than Erasmus. He had corresponded with 
him on friendly terms. But Hutten’s morals 
certainly were not blameless. He was a tur- 
bulent, as well as a dauntless man—restless, 
reckless, ever in the van or on the forlorn 
hope of reform; daring what no one else 
would dare, enduring what few would endure, 
provoking, defying hostility, wielding his ter- 
rible weapon of satire without scruple or re- 
morse, and ready, and indeed notoriously 
engaged, in wielding other not bloodless 
weapons. The last that was heard of him 

* Erasmus is said to have owed his life to this 
publication. He laughed so violently while read- 
ing the letters, as to break a dangerous impost- 
hume. He, however, not only disclaimed, but ex- 


pressed strong disapprobation of the tone and 
temper of the book. 
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had been in one of what we fear must be 
called the robber-bands of Franz Sickengen. 
Already Ulric Hutten had taken upon him- 
self the office of compelling Erasmus to take 
the Lutheran side. In a letter, written (in 
1520) under the guise of the warmest friend- 
ship, he had treated him as an apostate from 
the common cause.* In the affair of Reuch- 
lin, Erasmus, in Hutten’s judgment (a judg- 
ment which he cared not to conceal), acted 
timidly and basely. He had at first highly 
lauded the “ Epistele Obscurorum Virorum,” 
afterwards treacherously condemned them. 
He had endeavored to persuade the adver- 
saries of Luther that the Reformation was a 
business in which he (Erasmus) had no con- 
cern. In a second letter, Hutten had en- 
deavored to work on the fears of Erasmus. 
He urged upon his “adorable friend” that 
“he could not be safe, since Luther’s books 
had been burned: will they who have con- 
demned Luther, spare you? Fly, fly, and 
preserve yourself for us! Fly while you can, 


most excellent Erasmus, lest some calamity, 
which I shudder to think. of, overtake you. 
At Louvain, at Cologne, you are equally in 
peril.” 


He suggests to Erasmus to take 
refuge in Basil.t Erasmus did retire to 
Basil, but retired to place himself in connec- 
tion with his printer. Two years after, Ulric 
Hutten, in wretched health, in utter destitu- 
tion, almost an outlaw, hunted down, it might 
seem, as one of Franz Sickengen’s disbanded 
soldiers, who could find no refuge in Ger- 
many, appeared in Basil. The intercourse 
between Hutten and Erasmus took place, un- 
fortunately, through the busy and meddling, 
if not treacherous, Eppendorf. This man, by 
some said to have been of high birth, was 
studying theology at Basil, at the cost of 
Duke George of Saxony, the determined 
enemy of Lutheranism. The unpleasant 
quarrel which afterwards took place between 
Eppendorf and Erasmus, in which Eppendorf 
tried to extort money from Erasmus on ac- 
count of an imprudent and ungenerous letter 
of Erasmus to the disadvantage of Eppen- 
dorf, gives but a mean opinion of this man. 
On the instant of his arrival, Hutten sent Ep- 
pendorf to Erasmus, it might seem expecting 


* This letter, recently published in two theolog- 
ical journals in Sy we know only as cited 
Wy Dr. Strauss; it is addressed Des. Erasmo Rot 

heologo, amico summo. 

t Opera Hutteni, Munch. 4, 49. 68. 
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to be received with open arms, if not taken 
under his hospitable roof. But Erasmus was 
by no means disposed to commit himself with 
so unwelcome a guest, who was still suffering 
under a loathsome malady; or to make his 
house the centre, in which Hutten would 
gather round him all the most turbulent and 
desperate of the Lutherans, He shrunk 
from the burden of maintaining him. Hut- 
ten, too, if we are to believe Erasmus, was 
not scrupulous in money matters, ready to 
borrow, but unableto pay. Erasmus repelled 
his advances with cold civility, but there is a 
doubt whether even his civil niessages reached 
Hutten. There were negotiations, no doubt 
insincere on both sides. One could not bear 
the heat of a stove, the other could not bear 
a chill room without one.* In short, they did 
not meet. The indefatigable Hutten employed 
his time at Basil, sick and broken down as he 
was, in his wonted way, in writing two fierce 
pamphlets; one against the Elector Palatine, 
one against a certain physician, who probably 
had been guilty of not curing him, to distract 
his mind, as Eppendorf said, from his suffer- 
ings. After two months Hutten received cold 
but peremptory orders from the magistrates 
to quit Basil. He retired to Mulhausen, to 
brood over the coldness and neglect of one 
from whom a man of calmer mind would 
hardly have expected more than coolness and 
neglect. A letter from Erasmus to Lauren- 
tius, Dean of St. Donatian at Bruges, fell in 
his way. In this letter Erasmus endeavored 
still to maintain his stately neutrality, dis- 
claimed all connection with Luther, did honor 
to Luther’s merits, to the truth of much of 
his censures, and to his services to true re 
ligion, but reproved his vehemence and vio- 
lence; and at the same time he protested 
against being enrolled among the adversaries 
of reform. This letter contained a hasty and 
not quite accurate account of Hutten’s visit 
to Basil. The busy Eppendorf rode to and 
fro between Basil and Mulhausen, and was 
not the mediator to conciliate men irreconcil- 
ably opposed in views and temper. Thecon- 
clusion, the melancholy conclusion, was the 
“ Expostulation ” of Hutten, in which in fury 
of invective, in bitterness of satire, in the 
mastery of vituperative Latin, Hutten outdid 
himself: only, perhaps, to be outdone in all 
these qualities by the “ Sponge ” of Erasmus. 

* The account in Dr. Stranss’ “ Life of Hutten” 





is on the whole fair and candid. 
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Luther himself stood aghast, and expressed 
his grave and sober condemnation of both.* 
This unseemly altercation was not likely to 
maintain Erasmus in his dignified position of 
neutrality; it rendered his mediation next to 
impossible, if it had ever been possible to 
stem or to quiet two such furious conflicting 
currents. But worse trials followed; worse 
times came darkening over the man of books, 
the man of peace. The Peasant war broke 
out, desolating Southern Germany with atroc- 
ities, only surpassed, and far surpassed, by 
the atrocities perpetrated in their suppres- 
sion.t The Peasant insurrections were not 
religious wars; they were but the last, the 
most terrible in a long succession of such in- 
surrections, to which the down-trodden culti- 
vators of the soil had, from time to time, 
been goaded by the intolerable oppressions 
of their feudal lords. Luther denounced 


them with all his vehement energy. Luther 
held, according to his views of Scripture, the 
tenet of absolute submission to the higher 
powers in all temporal concerns. Some of 
the most abject of the English clergy under 
the Stuarts might have foynd quotations from 
the writings of Luther, to justify the extrem- 


est doctrines of passive obedience. Still, 
with the desperate struggles for social free- 
dom were now unavoidably mingled aspira- 
tions after religious freedom. Among the 
articles exhibited by the insurgents was a de- 
mand for the free choice of their religious 
pastors.t Some of the reformed Clergy were 
among the fautors, some perhaps more deeply 
concerned in the revolt ; many more were the 
victims of the blind, savage, indiscriminating 
massacre which crushed the rebellion. How 
to the quiet Erasmus might seem to be ac- 
complished his gloomy and fearful forebod- 
ings, that the tenets of Luther, breaking loose 
from authority, must lead to civil tumults! 
[he Peasant wars had not ended, or hardly 
ended, when the Anabaptists,§ the first Ana- 
baptists, arose, threw off at once all civil and 
religious obedience, with a fanaticism which 
had all the excesses, the follies, the cruelties, 

* He writes in a lighter tone, Equidem Huttenum 
nollem expostulasse, multominis Erasmum ezter- 
sisse,—Epist. ad Hausman; De Wette, ii. 411. 

t+ A.D. 1528. In one of the letters of Erasmus 
itis said that one hundred thousand human beings 
had perished in these wars. See Epist. 803. See 
also Luther's letters ; De Wette, iii. 22. 

See Sartorius. Bauern Krieg, Berlin, 1795. 


| The great outburst of Anabaptism under 
John of Leyden was later, 1529. 
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the tyranny of popular insurrection, without 
any of the grandeur, the noble self-sacrifice, 
the patriotic heroism of a strife for freedom. 
The voice of Luther was heard louder and 
louder, protesting, denouncing the monstrous 
wickedness, the monstrous impiety, the mon- 
strous madness of these wild zealots; he re- 
pudiated them in the name of Christian faith 
and Christian morals, and called on all rulers 
and magistrates to put down with the severess 
measures, as they did without remorse, those 
common enemies of Christ and of mankind. 
Still these frantic excesses, notwithstanding 
this just and iterated disclaimer, could not but 
have some baneful effect on the progress of 
religious freedom ; they affrighted the fright- 
ened, raised a howl of triumph from the ex- 
treme bigots, and, on those who, like Eras- 
mus, loved peace above all things, seemed to 
enforce the wisdom of their cautious .and 
prophetic timidity. 

During all this time every influence, every 
kind of persuasion, was used to induce Eras- 
mus to take the part of the established order 
of things—flatteries, promises, splendid offers, 
gifts; prelates, princes, kings, the Pope him- 
self condescended to urge, to excite, almost 
to implore. Would the most learned man in 
Christendom stand aloof in sullen dignity? 
would he whose voice alone could allay the 
tumult, maintain a cold and suspicious silence ? 
Would he who had received such homage, 
such favors, such presents, persist in ungrate- 
ful disregard for the cause of Order? Would 
the lover of peace do nothing to promote 
peace? His silence would be more than 
suspicious ; it would justify the worst charges 
that could be made against him; irrefragably 
prove his latent heresies, and show the just 
sagacity of his most violent adversaries, ac- 
cording to whom Luther had but hatched the 
egg which Erasmus had laid. Erasmus pro- 
tested, but protested in vain, that he might 
have laid an egg, but that Luther had hatched 
a very different brood. From both sides 
came at once the most adulatory invitations 
and the most bitter reproaches. The extreme 
Reformers taunted him as a cowardly apos- 
tate, the Romanists as a cowardly hypocrite.* 
Neither party would believe that a man might 
with reason condemn both. There was no 


* Rome quidem me faciunt Lutheranum, in 
Germania sum Anti-Lutheranissimus, nec in quen- 
quam magis fremunt quam in me, cui uni impro- 
bant, quod non triumphant.—Epist. 667. Ree, 
among many other passages, Epist. 824, 6. 
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longer an inch of ground on which the mod- 
erate could be permitted to take his stand. 
Even now it is thought almost impossible 
that a wise, sincere, and devout Christian may 
deprecate the excesses of both parties in this 
great controversy, and strive to render impar- 
tial justice to the virtues as well of Luther 
and of some of his adversaries; still less of 
those who hovered, in their time, in the 
midway over the terrible conflict. Erasmus, 
too, suffered one of the inevitable penalties 
of wit : his sharp sayings were caught up, and 
ran like wildfire through the world—such 
sayings as are not only galling for the time, but 
are ineffaceable, and rankle unforgotten and 
unforgiven in the depth of the heart. In his 
interview with the Elector of Saxony he 
threw out carelessly the fatal truth—after all, 
Luther’s worst crime is, that he attacked the 
crown of the Pope and the belly of the 
Monks. At a later period, after Luther’s 
marriage, he gave as deep offence to the Re- 
formers—So the Tragedy has ended like a 
Comedy, in a wedding.* 

It is doubtless right, it is noble, it is Chris- 
tian to lay down life for faith ; but it was hard 
upon Erasmus to be called upon to hazard 


his comfort, his peace, even his life, for what 


he did not believe. That the monks would 
have burned him, who doubts? he expresses 
once and again fear of the more fanatic Lu- 
therans.t Is it absolutely necessary, is it the 
undeniable duty of every Christian man, not 
only to have made up his mind on the essen- 
tial truths of the faith, but on all the lesser 
and subsidiary truths, especially in a period 
of transilion? ‘That religious truths are re- 
vealed with different degrees of clearness, re- 
vealed differently perhaps to different minds, 
who can question?» The theory of Erasmus 
(and who shall persuade us that Erasmus was 
not a sincere Christian ?) rested in a simpler 
faith (he would have been contented, as Jer- 
emy Taylor after him, with the Apostles’ 
creed), observances far less onerous and Ju- 
daical, superstitions cast aside, the Scriptures 
opened to the people, above all, more pure, 
more peaceful lives, which would have given 
time and tranquillity for the cultivation of 
letters. Some subjects, as the Eucharist, he 
had not profoundly investigated. On the 
supremacy of the Pope, on what is called the 


* Erasmus was on the whole favorable to the 
marriage of the clergy.—Epist. 725. 

t Epist. 586, 657. In 660, 715, 718, he says no 
printer dares to print a word against Luther. 
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Consent of the Church, he acquiesced in the 


common opinions: how long was it that 
Luther had emancipated himself from the 
universal creed? But on this point all were 
agreed, who were agreed on nothing else, 
that Erasmus must take his line; set his 
hand to the plough in one furrow or the. 
other, and never look back. He was paying 
a fearful penalty for his fame. 

Slowly, with much hesitation, Erasmus 
screwed up his courage to the point of enter- 
ing the arena. He was himself conscious of 
his own unfitness for such a conflict, embar- 
rassed by his own former career, even by his 
hard-won fame. He had managed the defen- 
sive arms of controversy with skill—resent- 
ment at personal injuries had given dexterity 
to his hand; nor was he sparing, as his strife 
with Lee, with Stunica, with Egmont, and 
with Hutten, will show, in merciless recrimi- 
nation. So important a resolution could not 
but transpire. Luther addressed a letter to 
him, a noble letter, with too much of that 
supercilious assumption of the exclusive and 
incontestable possession of Christian truth— 
without which he had not been Luther, nor 
had the Reformation changed the world—but 
in all other respects calm, dignified, Christian, 
not deigning to avert his assault, nor defying 
it with disdainful indifference :— 


“Grace and peace from our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I have been long silent, most excel- 
lent Erasmus, and although I expected that 
you would first have broken silence, as I have 
expected so long, charity itself impels me to 
begin. I shall not complain of you for having 
behaved yourself as a man estranged from us, 
to keep fair with the papists, my enemies. 
Nor did I take it very ill, that in your printed 
books, to gain their favor or mitigate their 
fury, you censured us with too much acrimony. 
We saw that the Lord had not bestowed on 
you the courage and the resolution to join 
with us freely and confidently in opposing 
those monsters, nor would we exact from you 
that which surpasses your strength and your 
capacity. We have even borne with your 
weakness, and honored the measure which 
God has given you; for the whole world can- 
not deny the magnificent and noble gifts of 
God in you, for which we should all give 
thanks, that through you letters flourish and 
reign, and we are enabled to read the Holy 
Scriptures in their purity. I never wished 
that, forsaking or neglecting your own meas- 
ure of grace, you should enter into our camp. 
You might have aided us much by your wit 





and by your eloquence, but since you have not 
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the disposition and courage for this, we would 
have you serve God in your own way. Only 
we feared lest our adversaries should entice 
you to write against us, and that necessity 
should compel us to oppose you to the face. 
We have held back some amongst us, who 
were disposed and prepared to attack you; 
and I could have wished that the “Com- 
‘plaint” of Hutten had never been published, 
and still more that your “Sponge” in answer 
to it had never appeared, from which you may 
see and feel at present, if I mistake not, how 
easy it is to say fine things about the duty of 
modesty and moderation, and to accuse Luther 
of wanting them, and how difficult and even 
impossible it is to be really modest and mod- 
erate, without a special gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Believe me, or believe me not, Christ is my 
witness, that from my very heart I condole 
with you, that the hatred and the zeal of so 
many eminent persons have been excited 
against you, a trial too great for mere human 
virtue like yours. ‘To speak freely, there are 
amongst us who, having this weakness about 
them, cannot endure your bitterness and dis- 
simulation, which you wish should pass for 
prudence and moderation. They have just 
cause for resentment, and yet would not feel 
resentment if they had more greatness of 
mind. I also am irascible, and when irri- 
tated have written with bitterness, yet never 


but against the obstinate and hardened. My 
conscience bears me witness, the experience 
of many bears witness, I believe, to my clem- 
ency and mildness towards many sinners and 
many impious men, however frantic and in- 


iquitous. So far have I restrained myself 
towards you, though you have provoked me, 
and I promised, in letters to my friends, still 
to restrain myself, unless you should come 
forward openly against us. For although you 
think not with us, and many pious doctrines 
are condemned by you through irreligion or 
dissimulation, or from a sceptical turn, yet I 
neither can nor will ascribe stubborn per- 
verseness to you. What can I do now? 
Things are exasperated on both sides : I could 
wish if it were possible to act as mediator be- 
tween you, and that they would cease to 
tssail you with such animosity, and suffer 
your old age to sleep in peace in the Lord; 
and thus they would act according to my 
judgment, if they either considered your 
weakness or the greatness of the cause, which 
has so long been beyond your capacity ; more 
especially, since our affairs are so advanced, 
that our cause is in no peril, even should 
Erasmus attack it with all his might, with all 
his acute points and strictures. On the other 
hand, my dear Erasmus, you should think of 
their weakness, and abstain from those sharp 


and bitter figures of rhetoric ; and if you can- | *te¢ 
hot, and dare not assert our opinions, let them | 49 
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alone and treat on subjects more suited to 
you. Our friends, yourself being judge, do 
not easily bear your biting words, because 
human infirmity thinks of and dreads the 
authority and the reputation of Erasmus; 
and it is a very different thing to be attacked 
by Erasmus than by all the papists in the 
world.”* 

He further urges him to be only a spectator 
of the tragedy, not to write books against him 
and his friends, to think of the Lutherans as 
of brethren, who “ should bear,” according to 
St. Paul, each other’s burdens. “It would 
be a miserable spectacle if both should be 
eaten up by their common foes. It is certain 
that neither party wishes any thing but well 
to true religion. Pardon my childishness 
(infantiam), and farewell in the Lord.”t 

But Erasmus was either too deeply com- 
mitted, or too far advanced in his work, to be 
deterred from the fatal step. He chose what 
might seem an abstract question of high the- 
ology, or of abstruse philosophy; that ques- 
tion which philosophy had in vain attempted 
to solve, and on which revelation maintains an 
inscrutable mystery, the Freedom of the Will, 
that question not set at rest, we say it with 
due res} ect, by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel. Later Romish controversialists, as 
Méhler in his able Symbolik, have, in like 
manner, endeavored to represent the contro- 
versy of the Reformed Churches with Rome, 
as resting on that sole question, as if the Prot- 
estants uniformly denied the freedom of the 
will, which was asserted by the wiser Roman 
Catholics. Butit has been said, and we think 
truly said, that all reformers and founders of 
sects are predestinarians ; calmer established . 
religions admit in some form the liberty of 
the will: the sterner doctrine is still that of 
sections or of sects. It survives and comes 
to life again under every form of faith, as with 
Augustine in the early Church, with Jansenius 
in the Church of Rome, with a powerful school 
among ourselves. To Luther, to men who 
work the works of Luther, the strong, firm, 
undoubting conviction of truth is the discern- 
ible ,voice of God within; it is the divine 
grace, which, as divine, must be irresistible, if 
not, the sovereignty of God is imperilled. 
This and this alone is the primal movement 
of justifying faith; without this, the will is 
servile—servile to sin, servile to Satan; and 

* This is mainly Jortin’s version, slightly al- 





red. 
t The letter is most correct in De Wette, ii. p. 
8. 
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as this grace is vouchsafed only to the cliosen, 
stern inevitable predestinarianism settled down 
over the whole, and Luther shrunk not from 
the desolating consequences. But Erasmus 
had learned and taught a different interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures; he had worked it out 
from his biblical studies ; he was most familiar 
with the Greek Fathers who had eluded or 


rejected, as uncongenial with their modes of 


thought, all these momentous questions, 
stirred up by Pelagianism. He had a great 
distaste for Augustine, to whom he preferred 
Jerome, as little disposed or qualified to 
plunge into those depths as himself. 

Erasmus doubtless did not fully perceive, 
but Luther did, how this question lay at the 
root of his whole system. “ You struck at 
the throat of my doctrine,* and I thank you 
for it from my heart,”—so Luther closed his 
book on the Slavery of the Will. Luther 
spoke out his “ paradox,” as Erasmus called 
it, in the most paradoxical form; for not only 
was it his own profound conviction, but he in- 
tuitively felt, he knew by daily experience 
among his followers, that in this lay his 
strength; that less than this would not startle 
mankind from the obstinate torpor, the dull 
lethargy, the ceremonial servitude, of cen- 
turies. This alone would concentrate the 
whole of Christianity on Christ, or on God 
through Christ ; would make a new religion, 
not vicarious through the priesthood, but 
strictly personal; would break forever the 
sacerdotal dominion, which had disposed so 
long, at its despotic arbitrement, of the human 
soul, and had become a necessity of the relig- 
ious nature; would inaugurate the manhood 
of the mind, which must outgrow the period 
of tuition, and think and act for itself, and 
bear its own responsibility. Some of the best 
and most pious of the Romanists, Contarini, 
Sadolet, even for a time Pole, as Ranke has 
well shown, had embraced justification by 
faith, but they could not go further and so be 
treacherous to their order; they did not see 
that this doctrine, to be efficacious, must 
stand alone, and must be severed from priestly 
authority. Luther was not a man to shrink 

* Deinde et hoc in te vehementer laudo et pre- 
dico, quod solus prae omnibus rem ipsam es aggres- 
sus, hoc est, summam cause, nec me fatigaris 
alienis illis causis de Papatu, Purgatorio, Indul- 
gentiis ac similibus nugis, potius quam causis in 

uibus me hactenus omnes fere venati sunt frustra. 

nus tu et solus cardinem rerum vidisti et ipsum 
jugulum petiisti, pro quo ex animo tibi gratias 
ago. 
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from any extreme; he saw his way, as far as 
it went, clearly, and would not be embar- 
rassed, even by inevitable and most repulsive 
difficulties, let what would follow even hy 
logical inference. This doctrine magnified 
the sovereignty of God, therefore to him it 
was irrefragable ; it was scepticism, impiety, 
atheism in others to call it in question. Yet 
even in his own day Melancthon did not fol- 
low him to his stern conclusion. Melancthon 
wrote at first with undissembled praise of the 
treatise of Erasmus, The later Lutherans 
have in general on this point deserted their 
master. It was accepted only in a very mit- 
igated form by the Church of England. 
Wrought out with more fearless and unhesi- 
tating logic by his stern Genevan successor, it 
prevailed among the Puritans. Later, almost 
all the most learned, very many of the most 
pious of our Church, including John Wesley 
and his disciples, repudiated it. Erasmian- 
ism, as soon as the religious world calmed 
down, and so long as it is not in a state of 
paroxysmal struggle, usually renews its sway. 

Erasmus and Luther therefore in this con- 
troversy were as little likely to come to a 
mutual understanding, as if each had written 
in a language unknown to theother. On the 
ear of Luther and the Lutherans the calm, 
cool philosophy of Erasmus, the plain and 
perspicuous but altogether passionless scrip- 
tural arguments, fell utterly dead. Even to 
us it must be acknowledged that there is 
something cold even to chillness, in the trea- 
tise of Erasmus—the nice balance of the 
periods, the elaborate finish of the style, the 
very elegance of the Latinity, seem to show 
that the heart of Erasmus had no part in the 
momentous question. There is something 
dubious, too, in the prudence with which he 
chose the subject, and so eluded all those 
other questions, indulgences, purgatory, pil- 
grimages, worship of saints, monkery, the 
power of the clergy and of the Pope, on 
which he might have been cited against him- 
self, and in which he was the undoubted fore- 
runner of Luther. And all this contrasts 
most unfavorably with the bold, the vehement, 
the honest, the profoundly religious tone of 
his adversary. With all its coarseness, al- 
most its truculence, with all its contemptuous 
and arrogant dogmatism, with what might 
seem the study to present every thing in the 
most alarming, almost repulsive, form, the 





treatise on the Servitude of the Will, though 
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it leaves us unconvinced, rarely leaves us un- 
moved; there is an infelt and commanding 
religiousness which by its power over our- 
selves reveals the mystery of its wonderful 
power over his own generation. At all events 
the cold, smooth oil of Erasmus had only 
made the fire burn more intensely; the inter- 
vention of the great scholar, of the first man 
of letters, of the oracle of Transalpine Chris- 
tendom, instead of answering the sanguine 
expectation of the one side, or the awe on the 
other, was absolutely without effect: many 
Lutherans may have been exasperated, it may 
be doubted if one was changed in sentiment 
by the treatise on the Freedom of the Will. 
Erasmus, in his Hyperaspistes, or rather his 
two Treatises, answered Luther.* He had 
lost much of his serene temper, but gained 
neither fame nor authority. There is a kind 
of consciousness, which involuntarily betrays 
itself, that he had not improved his position. 
In truth he had estranged still further his 
natural allies, the Reformers; the Papalists, 
who at first hailed their champion with noisy 
acclamation, revenged their disappointment 
at his want of success, by the unmitigated 
rancor with which they fell upon his former 
works.} 

Yet still while Erasmus grew older and 
more infirm, the world darkened around him. 
Event after event took place, which threw 
him back more forcibly upon the tide of re- 
action. To all who were not yet disenchanted 
from the ancient, traditionary, almost im- 
memorial majesty of the Papal See, who still 
honored the Pope as the successor of St. 
Peter, as the Vicar of Christ, as the Head of 
the august unity of the Church {—and this 
was the case with Erasmus, the friend of more 
than one pope—what was the effect of the 
taking of Rome by the Constable Bourbon, 
with all its unspeakable horrors §—the flight, 


* The Lutherans bitterly complained of its tone; 
they called it the Aspis, for its venom; but its 
wearisome prolixity must even in its own day have 
checked its malice. 

t There isa most remarkable admission in a late 
letter of Erasmus—all these questions ought only 
to be discussed, and temperately, by learned men 
et que Lutherus urget, si moderate tractentur, 
me& sententiaé propius accedunt ad vigorem Evan- 
gdicum.—Epist. 1053, June 1, 1529. 

{ How deeply this awe was rooted in the mind 
of Christendom, may be best conjectured from the 
profoundly reverent tone with which Luther him- 
self wrote of the Pope, but a year or two before 
his final revolt. See his two letters in De Wette, 
tn 1518 (p. 1119) and 1519 (p. 233). 

§ See Epist. 988. Among all its horrors (this is 
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the imprisonment, the abasement of the Pope 
himself? It is true that in that act of high 
treason against the spiritual sovereign, with 
all its insults and cruelties, the Catholic 
Spaniards of the Constable were as deeply 
concerned as the Lutheran Germans of George 
Frondsberg. 

But while at Basil Erasmus was sacrificing 
his peace at the bidding of the Papalists, at 
Paris his books were proscribed, his followers 
burned at the stake. Of all the martyrs who 
suffered for the Reformation, none was more 
blameless, more noble, more calm and devout 
in his death, than Louis Berquin. The crime 
of Berquin was the translation, the dissemi- 
nation, the earnest recommendation of the 
writings of Erasmus. His powerful adversary 
was the enemy of Erasmus—Noei Bedier, or, 
as he affected to call himself after our vener- 
able bishop, Beda. Berquin was arrested, 
cast into prison, and the Sorbonne proceeded 
to issue an edict condemnatory of the writings 
of Erasmus. But the Queen-Mother, Louisa 
of Savoy, protected Berquin, and on the re- 
turn of the king to Paris a royal mandate was 
issued for his release. He remained in Paris 
for three years (from 1526 to 1529), still 
openly disseminating the works of Erasmus. 
It was another of his crimes that he boldly 
asserted the duty of publishing the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, also a tenet of Erasmus, 
to whom he was personally unknown, but to 
whom he wrote, and received a reply urging 
him to prudence, to flight, and this not only 
on his own account, for it must be confessed 
that the selfish fear of Erasmus, lest he too 
should be emperilled by his manly disciple, 
seems to be his ruling motive. Unfortunately 
the profane mutilation of an image of the 
Virgin, in which Berquin was not even charged 
as in any way concerned, exasperated the im- 
petuous and versatile Francis. Berquin was 
abandoned to his persecutors. He was 
scourged, condemned to see his books publicly 
burned, to make an abjuration in the Place de 
Gréve, to have his tongue pierced with a hot 
iron, and to imprisonment for life. Berquin 
refused to abjure; he aggravated his offence 
by an appeal to the Pope and to the King. 
A vain appeal! He was sentenced to the 


characteristic) Erasmus is most wrathful at the 
destruction of Sadolet’s noble library—O barba- 
riem inauditam! Que fuit unquam tanta Scytha. 
rum, Quadorum, Wandalorum, Hunnorum, Goth. 
orum immanitas, ut non contenta quicquid erat 
opum diripere, in libros, rem sacratissimam, seeviret 





incendio. 
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flames. Nothing could surpass the holy 
serenity of his martyrdom. He seemed, as 
was reported by an eye-witness to Erasmus, 
as he marched to the stake, like one in his 
library absorbed in his studies, or in a church 
meditating on heavenly things. His mien 
and gestures, when he went to his death, were 
éasy and quick, with nothing of defiance or 
sullen obstinacy. Six hundred soldiers were 
ordered out to prevent tumult, and, by the 
noise they made, to prevent his dying words 
being heard by the populace. No one dared 
murmur the name of Jesus as he was suffo- 
cated by the flames. We wish that there had 
been more generous sympathy at his fate, 
more righteous indignation against his perse- 
cutors, in the cold letter of Erasmus which 
describes his death. It is sad to see the 
growing perplexity of the gentle scholar, as 
age and infirmities more and more enfeeble 
him, in those distracted times.* He still 
shrinks with natural and conscientious abhor- 
rence from the burning of heretics, but he 
has begun to draw nice distinctions between 
the forms of heresy. He cannot, after the 


death of Berquin, quite approve of the stern 
severity of the French government, and their 


subservience tothe papal see. “ But perhaps 
it is hetter to err in this way, than to permit 
the unbridled license, which prevails in some 
German cities, in which the Pope is Anti- 
Christ, the cardinals the creatures of Anti- 
Christ, the Bishops monsters, the clergy 
swine, monasteries conventicles of Satan, 
princes tyrants. The Evangelical populace 
were in arms, more ready to fight than to be 
instructed.” 

But still worse days were to come. While 
France was thus recoiling towards the Papacy, 
England, Erasmian England, was making 
rapid strides in the opposite direction. No- 
where had the writings of Erasmus met with 
such universal acceptance as in England.t 
The King, the Queen, even Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop Warham, as we have seen, Fisher, 

* Epist, MLXx. p. 1206. Si non commeruit sup- 
plicium doleo, si commeruit bis doleo: satius est 
enim innocentem mori quam nocentem!!! Eras- 
mus rather softens away how much his own works 
had to do with the fate of Berfuin. Compare Bér 
quin's letter, eccxxv. p. 1712. Erasmus concludes 
with this: Qui si decessit cum bona conscientia, 
quod admodum spero, quid eo felicius? . . . Varia 
sunt hominum judicia. Ile felix qui, judice Deo, 
absolvitur. 

t He complains, in 1527, that he had been 


won against at Paul's Cross, before the Lord 
ayor.—Epist. 882. 
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More, were his patrons or dear friends, Jee 
had been almost his only English assailant; 
and Lee was then an obscure man, but had 
been growing into favor, and was suspected by 
Luther as having a chief hand in the King’s 
attack upon him. First came the Divorce 
Queen Catherine had been a diligent reader 
of the writings of Erasmus ; she had accepted 
the dedication of his treatise on “ Matrimony.” 
But on the Divorce, however it might grieve 
him, he might maintain a prudent and doubt- 
ful silence.* Before his death, however, 
Erasmus must hear the terrible intelligence of 
the execution of Fisher and of More. If the 
passionless heart of Erasmus was capable of 
deep and intense love for any human being, 
it was for More. Of all his serious writings, 
nothing approached in beauty, in life, in elo- 
quence, to his character of his two models of 
every Christian virtue—the recluse Franciscan 
Abbot of St. Omer, Vitrarius, and Sir Thomas 
More. Of these, one had been, by what 
might well be thought in these troubled times 
the divine mercy, early released from life. 
With the other, Erasmus had still maintained 
close and intimate correspondence : his writ 
ings teem with passages bearing testimony to 
the public, and especially to the domestic vir 
tues, of More. No two men could have had 
more perfect sympathy in character and in 
‘opinion. No man had laughed so heartily at 
the wit of Erasmus: the “ Praise of Folly,” 
as it has been said, came from More’s house. 
More’s eyes were as open to the abuses of the 
Church, the vulgar superstitions, the invet- 
erate evils of scholasticism and monkery, 
as those of Erasmus. The biblical studies, 
the calm, reasoning piety of the serious writ 
ings of Erasmus were as congenial as his wit 
to More. More, like Erasmus, had a prema 
ture revelation of the wisdom and of the virtue 
of religious toleration. The reaction seized 
them both: they were shaken with the same 
terror; they recoiled at the same excesses of 
some among the Reformers; each had the 
most profound love of peace. 

But from his position, and from his more 
firm and resolute character, the Chancellor of 
England was either driven or drove himself 


* Nullus unquam mortalium ullam syllabam ex 
me audivit, approbantem aut improbantem hoc fac- 
tum. Pre teren nemo mortalium me super hoc it 
terpellavit negotio. He gives his reasons, his being 
counsellor to the Emperor, gratitude to Hen 
VIIL, friendship to Sir Thomas Boleyn.—E 
1253. 
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much further back. Erasmus was a reluctant, 
tardy, controversialist ; More a willing, a busy, 
a voluminous one; this is not generally re- 
membered. In his answer to Tyndale and 
Frith, in his answer to Barnes, above all, in 
his “Supplication of Souls,” in reply to the 
celebrated “ Supplication of Beggars,” More 
is the determined thorough-going apologist 
of all the abuses of the old system, of those 
at which he had freely laughed with Erasmus 
—Pilgrimages, Image-worship, Purgatory, the 
enormous wealth of the clergy, and of the 
monks. No one can know who has not read 
the latter work, with what reckless zeal More 
combated the new opponents, with what feeble 
arguments he satisfied his perspicuous mind. 
No one who has not read the “ Supplication 
of Souls” can estimate More’s strength and 
his weakness. No one can even fairly judge 
how far the native gentleness of his character, 
that exquisitely Christian disposition, which 
showed itself with all its tenderness in his 
domestic relations, and gave to his ordinary 
life, still more to his death, such irresistible 
attraction, was proof against that sterner 
bigotry in defence of their faith, which hardens 
even the meekest natures, deadens the most 
sensitive ears to the cries of suffering, makes 
pitilessness, even cruelty, a sacred duty. We 
leave to Mr. Froude and to his opponents the 
difficult, to us unproven, questions of the per- 
secutions, the tortures, which More is accused 
as having more than sanctioned.* But the 
general tone, and too many passages in these 
works, as we must sadly admit in those of 
Erasmus, show that both had been driven to 
tamper at least with the milder and more 
Christian theoretic principles of their youth; 
both branded heresy as the worst of offences, 
worse than murder, worse than parricide ; and 


* It would be unpardonable to omit the testi- 
mony of Erasmus, but we must give the whole on 
this point. Porro, quod jactant de carceribus an 
verum sit nescio. Illud constat, virum natura 
mitissimum nulli fuisse molestum qui monitus 
voluerit a sectarum contagio resipiscere. An illi 
| acer ut summus tanti regni judex nullos 

abeat carceres. dit ille seditiosa dogmata quibus 
nunc misere concutitur orbis. Hoc ille non dis- 
simulat, nec cupit esse clam sic addictus pietati, ut 
si in alterutram partem aliquantulum inclinet mo- 
mentum, superstitioni quam impietati vicinior esse 
videatur. Illud tamen eximis cujusdam clementize 
satis magnum est urgumentum quod sub illo Can- 
cellario, nullus ob improbata dogmata capitis penam 
dedit, quum in utraque Germania, Galliaque tam 
multi sunt affecti supplicio.—Epist. 526, addita- 
Menta. All the letter should be read. 
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left the unavoidable inference to be drawn as 
to the justice, righteousness, even duty of 
suppressing such perilous opinions by any 
means whatever. Mourn over but refuse not 
merciful judgment even to the merciless; 
obscure not the invaluable services of Eras+ 
mus to the cause of intellectual light and of 
Christian knowledge; obscure not the inithi- 
table virtues, the martyr death, of More for 
conscience sake, the life put off even with 
playfulness, we say not resignation, and in 
full, we doubt not justifiable hope of the robes 
of a glorified saint. 

Only a few words more, after this last fatal 
blow, may close the life of Erasmus. He had 
already, on the legal establishment of the 
Reformation at Basil, not altogether without 
contention which had been overawed by the 
firmness of the Senate, taken up his residence 
at Friburg in the Brisgau, in the territories of 
Ferdinand of Austria.* Before the death of 
More he had returned to Basil. After More’s 
execution he lived for nearly a year; his books 
were his only true and inseparable friends, 
and in his books he found his consolation, 
To the last his unwearied industry pursued 
the labor of ove. He was employed as 
editor of Origen when he was summoned to 
his account, we trust to his reward. So 
passed away a man with many faults, many 
weaknesses, with much vanity, with a want of 
independence of character, faults surely venial, 
considering the circumstances of his birth, his 
loneliness in the world, his want. of natural 
friends, and even of country, and his physical 
infirmities; but a man who, in the great 
period of dawning intellect, stood forth the 
foremost: who in the scholar never forgot the 
Christian—he was strongly oppysed to the new 
Paganism, which in Italy accompanied the 
revival of classical studiest—whose avowed 
object it was to associate the cultivation of 
letters with a simpler Christianity, a Chris- 
tianity of life as of doctrine; who in influence 
at least was the greatest of the “ Reformers 
before the Revolution.” 


* A.D. 1529. See Epist. 1048. 

t Unus adhue scrupulus habet animum meum, 
ne sub obtentu prisce literature renascentis caput 
erigere conetur Paganismus; ut sunt inter Chris- 
tianos, qui titulo pene duntaxet Christum agnos- 
cunt, ceterum intus Gentilitatem spirant. From 
an early Letter (207), but he maintained the same 





jealousy to the end. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FLIGHT. 

ScaRCELY an hour after the struggle be- 
tween Cuthwin and the Crusader in the bas- 
ket-maker’s hut, Father Giacomo might have 
been seen to enter it. He knew nothing of 
what had passed there; but he had paused 
in’ his walk from the Manor more than once, 
as he observed figures moving rapidly in the 
meadows beyond, which were those of some 
of the party engaged in the search for the 
deer-stealer; and it was not until he had re- 
connoitred the position carefully, that he at 
last presented himself at the door; for it 
would by no means have suited him to have 
his own communications with the occupants of 
the hut made public. He knocked hastily, 
and without waiting for any reply, pulled the 
leathern thong which moved the latch, and 
admitted himself. It need hardly be said 
that neither the basket-maker nor his wife 
were within. Cuthwin himself was at that 
moment lying in one of the broad, shallow 
meres near Lowcote, like some amphibious 
animal, with nothing above the water except 
his head, and that cunningly hidden by a 
small patch of reeds; perfectly secure in his 
hiding-place, as long as he could maintain 
his position; and his daily habits had made 
him almost insensible to the bodily discomfort, 
while he feared the wrath of his liege lord 
Sir Godfrey (and with good reason) even more 
than his old enemy the ague. So effectual 
was his plan of concealment, that his pursuers 
—amongst whom Picot, it must be confessed, 
was not especially ardent,—though they con- 
tinued. their search until dusk, returned at 
last unsuccessful. Swytha was still cowering 
in the wood, exhausted more from terror than 
fatigue, and afraid to return to the hut, or 
even to move, though in her case all danger 
was over. It did not surprise the Italian to 
find the outer room unoccupied; for even in 
their more legitimate occupations, the basket- 
maker and his wife were as much abroad as 
within; nor did the remains of the stolen 
buck, over which he stumbled in the dim 
light within the hut, betraying the fact that 
Cuthwin was employed at times in other busi- 
ness than his baskets, seem to strike his pres- 
ent visitor asa very novel or startling dis- 
covery: either it had not been the chaplain’s 
business to inquire how their sick guest had 
been supplied with the delicate food which she 

eeded, or he had inquired, and been perfectly 
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satisfied with the explanation; it would have 
been better in his eyes for Sir Godfrey's table 
to have :acked fat venison all the season, than 
it should not have been forthcoming, at that 
particular juncture, in the peasant’s hut. The 
body of the poor hound lay unseen in the 
shadow behind him as he threw open the 
door; and merely uttering an impatient ejac- 
ulation at Cuthwin’s carelessness, in thus 
leaving exposed the palpable evidence of his 
unlawful deeds, he passed to the door of the 
inner chamber, and knocked again, Still re- 
ceiving no reply to his summons, he opened 
it, and softly entered. 

She whom he sought was there. She sat 
on the low couch, her handsclasped together, 
and her eyes fixed upon the opposite wall, 
So absorbed had she been, as it seemed, in 
her own thoughts, that she had either not 
heard, or heard as in a dream, the knock 
which had announced him. And she started 
to her feet, and looked as one suddenly awak- 
ened, when he entered and stood before her, 
The priest slightly started too, as he met the 
wild and excited gaze, and saw the flush upon 
the thin cheek. 

“ Has the fever returned, Isola? ” he asked, 
in the low, gentle tone which he had used in 
addressing Giulio, so different from his usual 
manner, that many who had held ordinary 
converse with him might have failed to rec- 
ognize the voice of the speaker—“ How is it 
with you to-day, cara mia? your looks alarm 
me.” 

“Tam well,” she replied quickly,—* quite 
well—better, I would say.” 

Giacomo drew near, took her hand in 8i- 
lence, and counted the beats of the pulse 
She forced a smile, as she remarked his grave 
and anxious face. 

“Tam much better,” she said, more quietly; 
“stronger even than yesterday.” But her 
color went and came. 

The priest shook his head. “It is always 
thus,” he said; “you overrate your own 
strength. Nor have you kept yourself as 
quiet, mind and body, as I bid you,” he con- 
tinued, taking up a rosary of large black 
beads which lay on the bed by her side, and 
fixing his eyes upon her with a reproachful 
smile. 

“ But I am better and stronger,” she re 
plied, taking the rosary from him,—* only 
that I felt some little faintness a while ago; 
and then your sudden coming startled me.” 
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He looked at her still anxiously. “I had 
surely thought,” he said, “you might have 
left this place to-morrow, or the next day at 
furthest ; but now—I much doubt whether I 
dare risk the journey; we must wait yet a 
few days longer.” 

“T think,” said his companion, hesitatingly, 
“T think I might go to-morrow—I am surely 
strong enough; I am willing to go, if you see 
fit.” She cast her eyes upon the ground, and 
trembled visibly. 

The priest looked at her with some sur- 
prise. “Strange!” he exclaimed, speaking 
to himself apparently, rather than to her, and 
falling into something of his old habitual tone 
—*Strange! then the mood is changed, it 
would seem ? It was but yesterday, Isola, that 
you would scarcely listen to me when I showed 
you how absolutely needful it was, for every 
reason, that you should quit this place at 
once—that is, as soon as might be with rea- 
sonable care for your health; and now—I 
could almost fancy you were impatient to be 
gone! It was madness, as I plainly told you, 
nothing short of madness, to have come here 
at all; but it would be little less for you to 
dream of venturing on a night-journey, such 
as ours must be, while your whole frame throbs 
as it does now, with what I much fear isa 
fresh access of fever. It is idle, I know, to 
find fault with the past; but would to heaven 
this last rash step of yours had never been 
taken! it.has wellnigh cost you your life al- 
ready, and it may yet cost you what you will 
say you value more.” : 

“Oh! Giacomo mio!” said Isola, clasping 
both her hands on his, and speaking with an 
agonized and entreating vehemence in her 
native Italian—* forgive me, but do not speak 
—do not try to reason with me! You cannot 
feel, you cannot know—how should you? 
the strong compulsion that has dragged me 
hither! You think I have no pride, Giacomo, 
no woman’s shame; I have—I loathe and 
curse myself, a hundred times in the day; 
you could never say to me one half the bitter 
words I heap upon myself! You!—forgive 
me; what did I say? you are never bitter to 
me—you never reproach me, though I know 
what you must think ; but I know it all, and 
feel it all,and do not spare myself—but I 
have no will, Giacomo, I have no will! I can 
do no other than I have done; but I will go, 
if it please you, I will go!” She flung her- 
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self from him on the rude couch, and hid her 
face in an agony of tears and shame. 

He gently raised, and tried to soothe her. 
In a few moments, by a strong effort of self- 
control, she was becoming calm again, when 
they heard the outer door open cautiously, 
and some one enter the hut. 

Giacomo sprang up instinctively, and moved 
towards the door of the room in which they 
were sitting. “It is Cuthwin returned,” he 
said carelessly, recovering himself. 

“Swytha!” said a voice without,—*“ Swytha, 
are you there ?” 

It was not the basket-maker’s voice—that 
they both knew at once. Giacomo laid his 
hand upon the bolt; his companion grasped 
his arm, pale and trembling. 

“Swytha!” said the voice again, in a 
louder tone; and then a hasty step approached 
the chamber door, and a hand tried its fasten- 
ings. 

The priest held it firmly cldsed for a mo- 
ment or two, with the look of a man hesitat- 
ing as to his course of action. Then, motion- 
ing Isola towards the couch at the end of the 
apartment, and raising his hand as a warning 
to be silent, he rapidly drew from under his 
cloak a short, bright dagger, and holding it 
so as still to conceal it from observation, 
opened the door and stepped quietly out, 
closing it behind him, and stood confronting 
the unexpected visitant, calm and self-pos- 
sessed, whatever thoughts might be passing 
within him. 

Not so the intruder. Startled he might 
very naturally have been, as the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Italian in the doorway almost 
forced him backwards ; but it was something 
more than momentary astonishment which 
made him recoil yet a step or two further, 
when he recognized Father Giacomo’s eyes, 
brighter even than usual, gleaming upon him 
in the twilight. 

“ Keep off!” he cried, flourishing the staff 
in his hand with a sort of wild gesture of 
defence, but dropping it again as he saw the 
priest’s unmoved demeanor—* saving your 
reverence, good father, how you startle a 
man !—who would have thought to met with 
your worship here, of all unlikely places ?” 

“Nay then, Master Picot,” returned the 
priest, “I might rather ask, I think,—if I 
were curious in matters that concern me not 
—what might be the purpose of your visit— 
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which seems, however, to be something of a 
private and confidential nature?” 

Picot had staggered back among the dis- 
placed osier bundles, and was steadying his 
footing with some difficulty ; which might ac- 
count for a degree of embarrassment and 
want of readiness in his reply. 

“ Well, the truth is, father, I came here— 
Cuthwin, look you, has brought himself into 
trouble—Sir Godfrey had some tidings this 
afternoon of a stolen buck; and we have 
orders to take him, if he may be found.” 

“And you came here, then, for that pur- 
pose?” The priest had stepped forwards so 
as again to bring himself close to the forester, 
and was holding him captive, as it were, with 
his piercing glance. 

“ Nay,” replied Picot, shuffling again rather 
uncomfortably—*I scarce expected, as I may 
say, to find him here—he gave us all the slip, 
and is gone clear off, I reckon.” And he gave 
a brief but very clear account of the after- 
noon’s adventure. 

“God help him, poor knave!” said Gia- 
como; “ but you, my good Picot, likea trusty 
servant,—having had your eye on his misdo- 
ings for some time, I think-—you gave your 
master this information ? ” 

“ Why—no,” said Picot hesitating still more 
uncomfortably —* no—it was not from -me 
Sir Godfrey heard it first; I had my sus- 
picions, it is true—I confess I had suspicions, 
but—” 

“Suspicions! my excellent Picot, yon wrong 
yourself; when you find a peasant broiling 
venison, it becomes rather more than a sus- 
picion that he makes himself free of his lord’s 
coverts,” 

“Holy Virgin!” said the hunter, making 
an attempt to cross himself, “ may I never—” 

“Hold!” said Giacomo—*do not waste 
your oaths; I know all.” 

“Well!” said Picot doggedly, recovering 
himself a little, and speaking more at ease 
than before ; “if the devil will have it so, 
there be ‘no help for it. Much good there 
comes of a man being tender-hearted ! ’tis the 
first time, as I remember me, I ever turned 
soft, and I warrant me it will be the last. He 
said the child was dying with the fever, and 
mine did die—and he begged hard of me: 
and I swore him to kill nought but a young 
roe; but he could never stay his hand there, 
I might have known; and now he has struck 
down as fine a buck as goes within our liber- 
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ties! How thou hast come by thy know- 
ledge, Father Giacomo, thou canst tell better 
than I1”—and he eyed the chaplain with his 
old misgiving—* but thou must e’en do thy 
worst with it, if it like thee.” 

“ Nay, Picot,” returned the priest ; “had I 
meant you harm, remember, I could have 
done it ere now. I do not say I think much 
the worse of you, that you came here even 
now to help a friend in trouble, though he be 
somewhat of a hardened sinner against forest 
laws. I have your secret—if you knew all, 
it is well for you that I have; it shall rest 
safe with me. And now,” he continued, lay- 
ing his hand upon the hunter's shoulder, “I 
have my secret too; and I think I may trust 
you with so much of it, at least, as will not 
bring you into trouble. I take it, you and 
your fellows have charge to make further 
search for this unlucky Cuthwin ?” 

“ Giles and Herwald, will be on the watch 
by daylight,” said Picot ; “I go to Sir God- 
frey for further orders to-night.” 

“To-night then it must be,” said Giacomo, 
after some moments’ thought. “TI shall need 
your service here, Picot ; it shal] be well paid; 
and I will not forget the obligation.” 

“Tf it be nought against my lord Sir God- 
frey,” said the forester, looking at him sus- 
piciously. 

In no way against Sir Godfrey, nor against 
any man, rest assured. Will you do my bid- 
ding ?” 

“T will,” said Picot. If he did not hate the 
chaplain less, he feared him more. Giacomo 
was a subtle observer of men’s looks and 
tones ; and he read in the forester’s brief reply 
earnestness at least, if not good-will. He 
knew that there are occasions when a show 
of implicit confidence becomes the only safe 
precaution, 

“T have a friend here who needs to take a 
journey to-night, and is too ill to walk ; you 
can provide me with a safe beast and accom- 
pany us yourself, as far as we shall need your 
services.” 

“TI will do your errand if I can,” said 
Picot ; “ Rob Miller hath an easy-paced mare, 
but I doubt if he will be over ready to loan 
her, though he will do as much for me as for 
any man; but your reverence spoke of pay- 
ment, and Bob will do that for money which 
he would scarce do for good-will.” 

“You shall be paid liberally, Picot—never 
doubt of that; but in this matter the fewer 
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we take into council the better. Keep the 
money for thyself, and ask no one’s leave for 
the hiring, but the good beast herself; you 
need no guide to the miller’s stable but the 
moonlight, and Grizzel has done a night’s 
work in your service before now.” 

The hunter started, and made some inaudi- 
ble exclamation. Whatever books it was that 
the chaplain studied, they contained, it was 
perfectly clear to Picot, very minute informa- 
tion as to his own daily life. He began to be 
very seriously alarmed, not so much from fear 
of Father Giacomo’s making use of this in- 
formation to do him any mischief with Sir 
Godfrey, as from the indefinite dread of hav- 
ing an eye thus unnaturally conversant with 
his private actions. His religious views, as 
far as they went, had a good deal of the old 
gloomy pagan leaven; and he was beginning 
to entertain a horrible suspicion that for some 
of his misdeeds he was being handed over, 
body and spirit, to do the work of the evil 
one. But he dared not show disobedience 
now; from that time forth Father Giacomo 
was his acknowledged master. 

The chaplain had calculated upon his ad- 
vantage, and used it to the full. “An hour 
after nightfall,” he said, “ you will be ready 
here within call; if any of your fellows should 
be on the watch to-night, and seem likely to 
interfere with our movements, you will know 
how to provide them with occupation in some 
other direction; our way will lie through 
Lowcote.” 

* Tt shall be done, father,” said the forester, 
with humble acquiescence; “I will not fail 
yous; but I must wait upon Sir Godfrey now, 
and it will be dark within an hour,” 

Picot left the hut, and the chaplain, after 
making fast the door behind him, returned to 
Isola, whom he found trembling with anxiety, 
but calm and self-possessed. 

“ We have no choice left now,” he said— 
“this place is no longer safe for you;” and he 
explained that the basket-maker was a fugi- 
tive, and that the miserable dwelling was lia- 
ble at any moment to be searched. 

“T knew it,” she said, “and therefore I had 
made up my mind, as I was about to tell you, 
to leave it, if it were possible, even this 
night.” And she told him something, but 
not all, of Cuthwin’s discovery and flight. “I 
am quite ready.” She looked up into his face 
with a smile, 

“Yes, this very night it must be,” said 
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Giacomo: “ it is a terrible risk ; yet better for 
you at this time than discovery. The air is 
wonderfully warm and still, and we must hope 
that you will take noharm. And now I must 
leave you for awhile, for I must to Ladysmede, 
to make some heedful preparation for this 
journey. I will return as quickly as I may; 
and, meanwhile, I will leave the outer door 
open; you need scarce fear that any search 
will be made so soon; but if it should so mie- 
chance, the only safety is that the place should 
appear deserted. Swytha can hardly fail to 
come back soon ; warn her of this, and now— 
try to rest, and be hopeful.” 

“T will pray,” said Isola, as he went out. 

He left her there alone, weak and helpless, 
and with the consciousness that at any mo- 
ment she might be subjected to rude ques- 
tioning, or even actual violence, from any of 
the retainers of Ladysmede who might dis- 
cover her. But miserable experience had 
steeled her nerves against the worst sense of 
danger, and there was in her mind an agony 
of other thoughts which left no room for fear. 
She drew forth again the rosary which had at- 
tracted Giacomo’s remark ; but after gazing 
at it fora moment, laid it aside again, asi 
the struggles of her soul could not be satis- 
fied by any form of words which it suggested ; 
and casting herself on her knees before the 
little ivory crucifix that hung against the wall, 
pressed her hot head against it until the sharp 
outlines almost cut the skin, and gave uncon- 
scious utterance to her broken cries of sup- 
plication. 

“Son of man!” she cried—* who didst 
suffer human shame and death !—have pity 
on me !—Holy Virgin-mother, pray for me! 
—great has been my guilt, and oh! bitter, 
bitter has been my punishment! Yet in this, 
at least, I have not sinned—this vow have I 
kept! I made it in madness, but I have 
never shrunk from the burden of it, though 
thou knowest it has lain heavy on me !—give 
me yet strength—and oh! give me repent- 
ance!” 

Long she leant there motionless, and it was 
dark within the chamber when she arose. 
She made some hasty preparations for her 
flight, and when Swytha’s stealthy footstep 
was heard entering the hut, she was calm 
enough to rise and welcome the terrified wo- 
man, and even to offer her such poor comfort 
and encouragement as might be drawn. from 
the fact of Cuthwin’s having as yet eluded 
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capture. But Swytha was chilled and wearied 
with her long hiding in the wood, was soured 
and exasperated by the savage treatment she 
had received, and was too much absorbed at 
the moment in the selfishness of her own 
sufferings to have any very lively sense of her 
husband’s danger, or to receive her guest’s 
kindly expressions of sympathy in the manner 
they deserved. The fire, too, had gone out, 
and it cost some time and pains to rekindle 
it; a process to which she at once devoted 
her whole attention, scarcely condescending 
to reply to Isola’s gentle words further than 
by indistinct monosyllables and groans of suf- 
fering. As the figme rose, however, and be- 
gan to crackle cheerfully among the dry 
thorns with which she fed it, her powers of 
conversation, such as they were, seemed to 
return as she brooded over the kindly warmth, 
and she narrated, for her Jistener’s informa- 
tion, the story of her own danger and deliver- 
ance, with many a broad, Saxon curse upon 
the Knight of Ladysmede. Then, and not 
before, she appeared to interest herself in the 
fate of Cuthwin; and having heard all that 
Isola had to communicate, broke out again 
into a mixture of lament and imprecation. 
Her anxiety for her husband took the form of 
hearty abuse; he was a fool, and a foul thief, 
for meddling with the deer at all; he would 
never take her warning; and doubly a fool, 
and poor, blind owl, for getting himself found 
out. And now they had driven him out of 
the country, and she should be left to starve 
—what was to become of her? Cuthwin 
would never dare to come back; and where 
was she to find him? And then, turning the 
bitterness of her spirit against Isola,—vexed 
with her, perhaps, because she had listened 
to her wild outburst of passion in silence and 
patience, and had not even thought it neces- 
sary to take up the defence of the absent 
Cuthwin—who, if he had been within hearing, 
would most assuredly have replied to the at- 
tack with somewhat different weapons—she 
proceeded to impute all their misfortunes to 
the having to do with folks who were too 
dainty for their ways of living. 

Finding her first attempts at consolation so 
ungraciously received, Isola had relapsed into 
her own thoughts, which were bitter enough ; 
and Swytha’s whining complaints and re- 
proaches had only been listened to mechani- 
cally, with a dull feeling of disgust; but now 
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she ventured quietly to remind her that the 
stolen venison had been first brought home 
for the sick child, from whom, indeed, she 
had caught the fever immediately on her ar- 
rival. Had she been acquainted with the 
previous habits of the family, she would have 
known that it was not the first time that 
Cuthwin had taken advantage of his neighbor 
hood to the mere and forest to improve his 
ordinary fare. 

“Tt never did the child good,” replied the 
woman; “ but as for thee,—it be nought but 
the good deer haunch and wildfowl meat, that 
my poor man chanced hanging for, that hath 
kept the life in those dainty limbs, I reckon.” 

There was enough of truth in the peasant’s 
unfair and ungracious taunt to bring the color 
into her guest’s pale cheek, accustomed as she 
was to the woman’s coarse speech and selfish 
nature, and she found it somewhat difficult to 
reply; she felt that she was unquestionably 
indebted largely for her recovery to Cuthwin’s 
breach of forest laws, although it was no 
care for her which had first led him into such 
dangerous practices. Nor could she forget 
that they had given her shelter under their 
roof, or that Swytha had tended her in the 
extremity of illness, though it had been with 
a grudging service, which had been liberally 
paid. It would have been useless to try to 
convince the peasant of her injustice, which 
after all was but one of the forms in which 
grief expresses itself in rude and unreasoning 
minds; and she was sorry to feel that she 
was leaving her in trouble which she was 
powerless to relieve, and which she could 
even be accused of having brought upon her. 
Isola’s answer was in such gentle tones as 
might have made her peace even with a harder 
nature. 

“T am sorry indeed,” she said, “ if I have 
any part in leading poor Cuthwin into this 
distress; but pray you take comfort ; he is iu 
safe hiding, let us be sure, for the present; 
and I will promise you that Father Giacomo 
—and, as you know, he has wondrous means 
of getting information—shall seek him out 
when the search has cooled a little, and pro- 
vide you both with some safe shelter and em- 
ployment out of all fear of Sir Godfrey’s ven- 
geance. And I shall not trouble you longer, 
Swytha—I am leaving you to-night.” 

The woman started, and raised her head 
from her hands: probably she heard the in- 
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telligence with some regret; if so, her regret 
took the same form as her distress about her 
husband. 

“Going away?” she said; “ay, go—go! 
welcome sorrow, and farewell friends! we 
took thee in, in thy trouble, and now ours is 
come, and we might chance to have some use 
of thee, ’tis ‘God be with ye!’—Ay, go; I 
would not seek to keep thee.” 

“But, good Swytha, bethink thee; if I 
were discovered here, and Sir Godfrey learnt 
that you had been harboring me without his 
knowledge—Father Giacomo has told you 
that I had the mishap to anger him in times 
past—I should only make him doubly bitter 
against ye both, which I should be right loth 
to do; and discovered I must surely be now, 
were Ito stay. It is for your sakes and mine 
that I must go; and trust me I will not for- 
get your good deed.” 

The truth of what she said was so evident 
even to Swytha, that the latter contented her- 
self with shaking her head, and entering her 
protest against the argument by a deep groan. 
She did not trouble herself to ask any ques- 
tions as to her guest’s movements, but applied 
herself in silence to the preparation of a meal 
from some collops of the venison which she 
produced from its concealment among the 
rafters. She was still thus employed when 
the priest returned; she took but little notice 
of his entrance, and when he addressed her 
with a few words of condolence, made no 
reply beyond an impatient and repelling ges- 
ture. 

“Do you feel strong enough to set forth, 
Isola?” he asked; “it will be time soon; 
the night is fair and mild, and the moon will 
be rising shortly.” He came close to her, 
and whispered other words in a low tone. 

“As you will,” she replied; ‘I am quite 
ready, and have no fear.” 

Giacomo threw off his cloak, and from a 
large wallet which was slung round his per- 
ton produced a flask and a small silver cup. 
“T would have you drink this,” he said; “ it 
will give you strength, and you will need it.” 

But Swytha had now concluded her prep- 
arations, and had disposed the results of her 
gookery upon the rude bench which served 
fora table. There was little in the appoint- 
ments of the meal to tempt the fastidious 
taste of an invalid; but the hot steaks of 
freshly broiled venison, which she placed be- 
fore them on the thin barley cakes, sent up an 
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appetizing savor which might have been lost 
under a more elaborate process. ° 

‘“‘She will need meat as well as drink, if 
she is to journey far,” said the hostess—* she 
has taken little enough since morning.” She 
condescended to no further invitation, but 
proceeded to satisfy her own craving for food. 
Neither her grief for the lost Cuthwin, nor 
any qualm of feeling as to the penalty which 
he might yet have to pay for these unlawful 
delicacies, prevented her from eating with a 
ravenous enjoyment. Still, she turned a rest- 
less glance from time to time to where Isola 
was seated, and gave utterance to a grunt 
which might be charitably construed to ex- 
press complacency, when she saw that the 
priest had persuaded her to take the food 
which in truth she much needed. 

“Tt is time that Picot were at his tryst,” 
said Giacomo, when their repast was ended ; 
and he left the hut to reconnoitre. The 
moon was just showing her circle above the 
woods, and all was calm and still. Except 
the occasional shrill cry of the coots and 
other waterfowl in the surrounding marshes, 
not a sound of life was to be heard. After 
walking slowly round to ascertain as far as 
possible whether any one was on the watch, 
he coughed loudly. A similar sound an- 
swered him from the thicket of osiers, and 
following its direction, he found the forester 
in waiting with the animal of which he had 
spoken. It was led in silence to the door of 
the hut, and in a few moments Isola was 
seated on it, carefully guarded from the night 
air by a wrapper of warm skins.  Picot 
showed some surprise when he found that the 
chaplain’s companion was of the weaker sex; 
but that was a point on which he neither 
wished nor dared to make remark or objec- 
tion. Swytha had relapsed into a sullen 
apathy, and took little heed of her guest’s 
kindly farewell. The forester led the way; 
the priest walked close by the side of Isola, 
half supporting her in her seat as they moved 
slowly over the rugged track, which was 
treacherous in the darkness even to the care- 
fully planted steps of Grizzel. In silence 
they proceeded until they reached the broader 
pathway which led to the hamlet of Lowcote, 
Then, as they emerged from the low brush- 
wood of the swamp into the more open coun- 
try, and the moonlight fell on the clear road 
before them, Father Giacomo, satisfied that 
the beast justified Picot’s recommendation in 
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being both sure and steady, found that his 
charge no longer required his exclusive at- 
tention, and called the forester to his side. 
There seemed now to be but little risk of their 
movements having been watched, and he ven- 
tured to enter into conversation with him, but 
in a subdued and cautious tone. 

“How far is it reckoned from hence to 
Michamstede ? ” he asked. 

“To Michamstede?” said the forester; 
* "twill be full twelve miles, I warrant me, by 
the nighest road.” 

“TI almost thought it had been further,” 
said the priest, with a sigh of relief. 

“The lady never thinks to travel so far to- 
night?” rejoined Picot, in a whisper, casting 
a look of rude compassion towards her. 

“Hush!” said the priest—* you know the 
road thither?” 

“ That do I well, night or day; I was born 
within a mile of it.” 

“ And the mynchery, if I remember rightly, 
lies just on the outside of the town ?” 

“Outside the north gate, before we cross 
the bridge ; I have a sister there who is under- 
portress.” 

“Tis well,” said Giacomo; “thou seest, 
Friend Picot, I have some discretion in choos- 
ing a guide; to the mynchery of Michamstede 
are we bound to-night, even at the risk of 
disturbing thine excellent sister’s slumbers, 
Bring us but safely to the gates, however, and 
I will not fear to make my peace with her, 
and to send thee home contented with this 
night’s work—if ever man of thy craft were 
content with honest earnings.” 

They were silent again as they reached the 
little cluster of habitations that lay grouped 
round the chapel of St. Bride at Lowcote. 
There was little need, it is true, of such pre- 
caution ; for the hamlet lay asleep, early as it 
was, and there was not a light to be seen in 
any of the dwellings. They stopped, at a 
whispered bidding from the priest, at the 
lynch-gate which led into the chapel-yard, and 
drew aside under the shadow of a solitary 
yew which grew beside it. There Picot was 
left alone in charge of the lady, while Father 
Giacomo passed in, and entered by a low 
side-door into the little sacristy. He was ab- 
sent not more than two or three minutes ; 
but when he returned to them, the forester 
started with surprise, and scarcely suppressed 
a loud ejaculation. It was only a deep whis- 
per from the priest, which re-assured him 
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that the figure whieh had now joined them 
was not that of a stranger. He was clad in 
the ordinary dress of a yeoman, and long 
straggling locks of dark hair gave quite a 
different character to the strongly-defined 
eyebrow and full black eyes which, set in the 
close-shaven head of the ecclesiastic, seemed 
to have an unnatural power of looking into 
others instead of at them. Few would have 
recognized the chaplain of Ladysmede in his 
present guise, even in broad daylight; and 
Picot whose notions were very limited upon 
all subjects except woodcraft, and who had 
all a child’s appreciation of the marvellous, 
found his awe of his companion by no means 
diminished by this simple act of transforma- 
tion, Isola was evidently prepared for it; 
and, without any remark from her, the little 
party proceeded on their way. Grizzel’s pace 
was an ambling shuffle, easy enough to the 
rider, and fast enough to put to full test the 
forester’s practised powers of walking; but 
ihe Italian, with long active strides which 
seemed to cost him hardly any exertion, kept 
up easily with the animal on the other side, 
and was able to support Isola in her seat 
whenever they came to any broken ground, 
or their road presented any other difficulty. 
They soon left Loweote far behind, and in 
reply to Giacomo’s anxious questioning, his 
companion had declared that she felt but lit- 
tle fatigued by the exertion. 

The evening, when they set out from the 
hasket-maker’s hut, was bright, and very 
warm for that late season. The moon, nearly 
at her full, had risen clear and well defined, 
and it seemed that, if such a journey must be 
undertaken at all, a night better suited for it 
could scarcely have been chosen. But the 
forester, to whom Giacomo could not help 
communicating his own satisfaction on this 
important point, did not assent to the remark 
as cordially as the other expected. His more 
experienced eye had detected, even before 
they reached Lowcote, symptoms which had 
made him glance round the horizon more 
than once with some inward misgiving, though 
he had judged it useless to alarm his compan- 
ions with what was likely to be a groundless 
foreboding. But now the air was becoming 
unnaturally still, and the temperature almost 
oppressive; the busy cries of the waterfowl 
in the marshes had ceased, and even the dull, 
gurgling flow of the river, which ran close be 
low them, might have been fancied to have 
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stopped, so little was it wudible. A dark 
gloom—it was too regularly uniform to be 
called a cloud—was spreading over the sky 
behind them, though as yet the moon shone 
out unobscured in the opposite quarter. The 
priest had been walking for the last half mile 
in silence, with his head bent, as busied with 
his own thoughts; and the first who made 
any audible remark upon the ominous change 
in the appearance of the sky was Isola, who 
now threw back the wrappings from her head 
with a sense of suffocating’ oppression,. and 
looking round her, noticed with alarm these 
indications of a coming storm, She at once 
drew Giacomo’s attention to the threatening 
veil which was now rapidly widening and deep- 
ening around and above them. A single 
hasty glance convinced him that her fears 
were likely to be too well founded. 

* Picot,” said he, “I mislike the look of 
the weather; what say you?” 

“T say,” replied the hunter, whose opinion 
on the subject had been for some time de- 
cided in his own mind, “ that ‘tis but a ques- 
tion now whether we may win to our journey’s 
end before the storm break, or no; for, I con- 
fess, a blacker promise I never saw in the 
heavens. We might move something faster, 
if so be the lady could bear it.” 

“I might bear it, I tlitnk,” saia Isola; 
“but I am taxing your strength sorely al- 
ready—let us hope the storm will pass.” 

Some attempt was made to quicken the 
pace of the party, but their road soon led 
through a rougher country, and became little 
more than a succession of steep ascents and 
descents, which demanded the greater caution, 
as they were in many places thrown into 
shadow by the overhanging thickets on either 
side. Already large drops of rain had begun 
to fall; the outer edge of the deep pall of 
cloud was gradually creeping over the moon’s 
disc, and it became evident to the most un- 
willing comprehension that in a few minutes 
the threatened storm would burst upon them. 

“Is there any possible shelter within reach,” 
inquired Giacomo, “where we might abide 
until this pass over ?” 

“There is none to my knowledge, nearer 
than Willian’s Hope,” replied Picot; “ and 
that is more than a mile.” 

“And Ishould scarce choose to seek it,” 
said the priest; and again he tried to make 
more speed, while the heavy drops fell thicker, 
and a sharp flash of lightning brought out 
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vividly for a moment every object on their 
path, and, as it passed away, seemed hy con- 
trast to leave them in almost total darkness; 
and indeed the moon’s friendly light had now 
almost disappeared. 

It seemed madness, however, in Isoia’s cons 
dition, to think of facing the weather at its 
worst, On the suggestion of the forester, it 
was determined to turn aside into a wood 
close at hand, and there to seek protection at 
least from the heavy rain, which would soon 
have drenched them to the skin; in the hope 
—which Picot, however, said Jittle to encour- 
age—that the storm might after awhile ex- 
haust its violence, and enable them to pursue 
their journey. The lightning blazed round 
them in quick-recurring flashes, frightening 
even the patient animal on which Isola rode, 
before they could gain this comparative shelter; 
and the thunder seemed one continuous roll, 
peal succeeding peal almost before the first 
had died away in the distance. They made 
their way with some difficulty into a small 
dell, on the side of which two or three oaks 
of larger growth formed a canopy, which for 
the present was quite impervious to the rain; 
and here it was determined to await the pos- 
sibility of the weatherclearing. Having lifted 
Isola from her seat, the priest placed her in a 
half-reclining position against one of the oaks, 
where a partial hollow in the stem formed a 
kind of rude seat, and where she was perfectly 
protected from the weather. If it had not: 
been for their more helpless companion, nei- 
ther Giacomo nor the forester would have 
considered it any hardship to have bivouacked 
there until morning ; nor, indeed, would there 
have been any need for serious anxiety even 
on her account, had not her recent illness 
made any such exposure dangerous. The few 
words she spoke were cheerful and courage. 
ous; but it was evident that the fatigue of the 
journey had already told severely upon her 
weakened frame, and that her strength was 
rapidly failing. Still, it was now but four or 
five miles to the nunnery at Michamstede, 
and once there, she would be sure of rest and 
quiet, and such careful treatment as her state 
required—better, indeed, as Giacomo was well 
aware, than many a royal and noble lady 
could command in the chambers of her own 
palace, with all the aid which wealth and 
power could buy ; for whatever skill in medi- 
cine and surgery that rude age might boast, 
was chiefly to be found in the monastery or 
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the convent. And the Lady Brunhild, abbess 
of Michamstede, had a reputation for leech- 
craft which had spread far and wide, and al- 
most rivalled the more miraculous virtues of 
the Holy Well, which had first decided the 
site of the mynchery. There was no fear but 
that her cloister-gate would be opened at any 
hour to a woman in sickness or in peril; but 
Giacomo had other grounds also on which he 
intended that Isola should appeal to her pro- 
tection, and was not to be dependent for his 
reception there merely on the good-will of 
Picot’s relative, the portress at the gate—a 
connection of which, as may well be sup- 
posed, he had been wholly ignorant until that 
evening. 

But the storm still raged with steady vio- 
lence, and the forester, who had several times 
left their shelter to make examination of the 
weather from the higher and more open 
ground, returned each time with the same un- 
favorable report. Giacomo, anxious and im- 
patient, had spent nearly an hour of weary 
delay, partly in striving to support and cheer 
his companion, conversing with her, however, 
but sparingly, and in a low voice; and partly 
in walking restlessly backwards and forwards, 
under ‘he ample shelter of the trees. Picot 
had just returned from his last unprofitable 
reconnoissance, and the priest had once more 
put his hopeless question as to any favorable 
sign in the sky, when a single crash, like the 
splitting of some huge rock, burst over their 
heads, a stream of lightning played, as it 
seemed, upon their very persons, and Isola, 
with a faint cry, fell forwards on the ground. 

Strong-nerved as he was, Giacomo started 
as the thunder broke over them, and for some 
moments both were blinded by the flash. 
But he had heard Isola’s ery, and had already 
raised her in his arms, before Picot had re- 
covered himself sufficiently to be conscious of 
what had happened. No exclamation broke 
from the Italian’s lips as he supported the in- 
sensible form, and he did not even utter her 
name. His first impression was that she was 
dead—that the lightning had struck her. It 
was too dark to see her face; but there was 
neither breath nor pulse, and the limbs hung 

werless, Whatever his feelings were, he 

ad long learnt to control them; and even in 
the agony of his first belief he was calm and 
eelf-possessed. In a quiet voice he called 
Picot to his assistance, and the forester’s emo- 
fion, when he understood the cause, would 
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have appeared to an outward observer much 
the stronger of the two. He groaned aloud 
and wrung his hands, partly in honest sor- 
row, and partly, it must be confessed, in a 
selfish, personal horror of his position. The 
priest stopped his demonstrations by a hand 
laid quietly on his shoulder. 

“ She has fainted,” he said; but he did not 
believe his own words. 

“She is dead, poor lady, God help us!” 
said Picot, crossing himself. 

But the priest was right. At that moment 
the lightning flashed again, almost as vivid as 
before, and lighting up for an instant the 
features of the three with ghastly distinet- 
ness ; then all became doubly dark ; but Gia- 
como’s keen glancé had marked a slight cut 
upon the forehead of Isola, from which the 
blood was trickling. She had but swooned, 
partly from nervous terror at the fearful prox- 
imity of the lightning, and partly from the 
weakness and fatigue against which she had 
struggled so long. Yet her danger had been 
imminent; the tree next to that against 
which she had rested had been rent and 
twisted as if it had been a lath. 

“ Quick, Picot,” said the priest,—* hold her, 
thus—softly—for an instant.” 

The forester knelt down, and received from 
Giacomo his still insensible burden, while the 
latter searched in the darkness for the cordial 
which he carried in his wallet, and strove to 
pour a few drops into her mouth. Her 
breathing was returning, but it was still some 
minutes before any degree of consciousness 
seemed to be restored. At length a faint 
pressure of Giacomo’s hand gave the first 
token that reason was there, as well as life. 
Then for the first time a low cry, or rather 
murmur, of joy and relief escaped his lips. 

“ And now, alas!” said he to the forester, 
“where can we carry her? Is there no hu 
man dwelling to shelter it may be a dying 
woman in such a night as this ?” 

“ Willan’s Hope is close by,” said Picot ; “I 
know of none other nigher than Brock’s ferry, 
and that may be hard upon two miles.” 

“To Willan’s Hope, then, it must be,” said 
Giacomo, slowly and thoughtfully ; “we may 
carry her so far, you think ?” 

“We may carry her easily enough,” re- 
turned the forester, “were I certain of the 
path; I had need to know the tracks in these 
holts well enough, but a night like this bewil- 
ders aman. If I could once make my way 
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to Wade’s Oak, now, it would save us full 
half the distance, and ‘tis but a step thence 
on, by a plain road.” 

He met with assistance in his difficulty from 
a.quarter in which he had not thought of 
looking for it. Startled at the thunder-clap, 
like her more rational companions, the miller’s 
beast had broken from her fastening, and now 
finding herself at liberty, and no one laying 
claim to her further services, after looking 
wildly round her as if to recall her shaken 
senses, she had moved off, splashing audibly 
through the water which was now streaming 
along the bottom of the little dell. It oc- 
curred to the forester at once that her instinct 
would lead her straight home by the nearest 
track to the miller’s stable; and in that case, 
she would probably strike the path to Willan’s 
Hope, at or near the oak which he had named, 
and which formed the centre of several con- 
verging tracks through the woodlands in 
which they had taken refuge. With a word 
of hasty explanation to his companion, he 
started at once in pursuit. At first the mare 
had moved off slowly, stopping from time to 
time as if bewildered, or starting aside as the 
lightning flashed across her path. But now 
she broke into a steady trot, and Picot lost 
his footing more than once as he strove to 
keep up with her in the darkness. He was 
right; the point which he was seeking was 
even nearer than he had hoped ; and though 
he had now only the sound of hoofs to guide 
him, a few dozen paces brought him into a 
clearing in the wood, where the old tree, soli- 
tary and half-blasted, threw out its distorted 
limbs against the sky. It had an ill repute, 
and the forester at another time would have 
shuddered at the thought of finding himself 
there alone at such an hour; but he had al- 
ready committed himself so far that night, in 
his own estimation, as to have become some- 
what reckless of what further company he 
might fall in with; he had a vague idea that 
any thing unwholesome that walked the woods 
in darkness would surely recognize him as 
engaged in Father Giacomo’s service; at any 
rate, in his present difficulties, he hailed the 
old oak as a friend. Wasting no further 
thought upon Grizzel, he hastened back to in- 
form the priest of this welcome discovery. 
The storm had now lulled a little, and the 
night was somewhat lighter. Carefully wrap- 
ping up the still speechless Isola, they carried 
her slowly and with some difficulty to the 
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spot, where they found as Picot had said, e 
well-cleared path which soon brought them 
to the gate of the old Tower. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE REFUGE. 


Ir still wanted more than two hours to mid- 
night: but on any other evening than the 
present, a stranger arriving unexpectedly at 
Willan’s Hope thus late would have found 
every individual of the household gone to rest, 
and would have had to make long and loud 
summons for admittance, and to have held 
much formal parley with old Warenger, even 
if under his cautious discipline he had obtained 
admittance at all. On this particular night 
there were exceptional circumstances which 
favored those who had such pressing need of 
its hospitable shelter. The banquet which 
had closed the day’s sport at Ladysmede, 
though its mirth had been somewhat com 
strained, had been prolonged until compara 
tively late in the evening. Gladice, willing to 
show that she appreciated her guardian’s for 
bearance at the hunting party, had complied 
with his pressing request to remain later than 
her wont, and she and her escort had barely 
reached the Tower, by brisk riding over the 
last mile or two, before the storm began. The 
liberal hospitalities of Sir Godfrey had soft- 
tened the faithful Warenger’s heart into a 
more genial mood than usual; and the many 
parting cups which had been drunk at Lady» 
mede were a very excellent reason why, after 
a ride of a dozen miles, it seemed to him 
churlish to send his followers thirsty to bed. 
So the strong black beer had been brought 
out, and fresh logs thrown on the great hall 
fire, and by its cheerful blaze the old seneschal 
discussed with his men-at-arms the points of 
the chase, the jovial good-fellowship of theiz 
host, and the courtesy of the crusader. It 
was seldom that he allowed his official dignity 
so far to unbend itself; and they listened to 
him as to an oracle, though, like other oracles, 
he was occasionally indistinct. The rain was 
splashing down audibly without, and the 
thunder rattled in volleys round the old walls 
till they seemed to reel again; but these 
sounds, to men safe clustered round a blazing 
fire, with the leathern jack of stout liquor 
passing from hand to hand, only added a 
keener relish to their enjoyment, and Waren. 
ger was loud in self-congratulations that his 
foresight had hurried the ladies homewards, 
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and so housed them safely before the storm 
began. He was enlarging to his admiring 
listeners upon some knotty point of venerie, 
when, during a brief pause in the roar of the 
tempest, the lowing of cattle was distinctly 
heard without. The seneschal had still eyes 
and ears enough for all his duties. 

“ Willibald,” said he, turning round to one 
of the serving men who lay on the floor at a 
little distance, half asleep, half interested in 
the conversation of their superiors—* were 
the milch-kine driven in to-night ?” 

The man rose and murmured some reply 
by no means satisfactory. 

“ Out upon thee, nowt-head! hast no more 
sense than to Jeave the poor brutes out in a 
wild night like this? It were as good a deed 
as ever was done to send thee out to keep 
them company—some two or three of ye go 
with him, and have them in straight.” 

The guilty Willibald hurried from the hall 
to repair his neglect, followed more leisurely 
by two of his companions. It was not anight 
for either man or beast to be abroad if they 
¢ould help it. 

“See ye here now,” said Warenger, moral- 
izing with that earnest and slow-voiced gravity 
with which good liquor inspires some men— 
“see what comes of a man being his own 
master, and having too little to do: because I 
ride with my lady to the hunt this morning, 
that young knave does nothing else, I dare 
be sworn, all day, but lie on the bank below 
there, and gibe with the washing-wenches— 
tending the cattle, forsooth! and leaves them 
abroad in such weather! Ye need Sir Amyas 
back among ye here, to set matters straight 
—I am too tender-hearted to deal with such a 
crew; he always said there was no living in 
comfort at Willan’s Hope until he made a 
rule of hanging a man once a-year.” 

More than one of those present could have 
borne testimony to Sir Amyas’ paternal ad- 
ministration, which had certainly not been 
sparing of the rod. Sharp as such discipline 
might appear, in the state of morality among 
the retainers of the old tower in his days, the 
summary sacrifice to justice of one rogue an- 
nually might not have been more than a fair 
percentage upon their deserts; the objection- 
able feature in his system was that the knight 
was rather sudden and capricious in his selec- 
tion, and did not always hang the right man. 
At his death, however, the wild following of 


Willan’s Hope had been largely reduced in 
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number, and weeded of its more obnoxious 
members. Warenger’s own rule, strict as it 
was, was reasonable enough, though he now 
and then affected to refer with regret to the 
reckless despotism under which he had him-+ 
self been disciplined. His allusion to their 
late lord awoke a multitude of reminiscences 
in the little circle. 

“ Ay, Sir Amyas had a strange way with 
him, sometimes,” snid one of the elder men; 
“I remember well, long ago, and so does 
Harry yonder, when I had the grooming of 
his horse, and carried him a bundle or two of 
green rye in the spring season,—as is but 
right, ye all know, to sweeten a beast’s blood 
—but Sir Amyas, he never would give in to 
it, and had forbid it, as I suppose; well, he 
had me clapt up in a stall for ten days, and 
fed with dry oats and water; ‘tis a marvel to 
me now how I lived through it; and he set 
old Grylle—you mind him, Harry ?—to fix a 
set of horse shoes on me. ‘ Shoe him sound, 
Grylle,’ said he—I can hear him now; and 
though the old man had a kindness for me, 
and drove the nails in but lightly, I could 
show you the marks yet, hands and feet.” 

Though the story was well known, all 
laughed loudly except Warenger, who shook 
his head gravely, and laughed into the empty 
vessel before him. “He had a merry humor,” 
said he. “ Heaven rest him!” 

“Twas a humor from which I am fain to 
be delivered, natheless,” said Cropt Harry 
with some energy. 

“Ha!” said the seneschal, “ how little 
gratitude there is in men! He saved thy life 
once, Harry—never man came so near hang- 
ing.” 

“Near hanging, dost call it, Master Sen- 
eschal? to be strung up by the neck for an 
hour, like a popinjay, for a mark for my lord’s 
arrows? Small thanks to him that I am here 
to tell of it.” 

“He did but graze thy head once, man, 
and he cut the cord with the third or fourth 
arrow,” said the Warenger, apologetically; 
“ that was in Sir Amyas’ young days, when he 
would play a colt’s prank or two; but no man 
could draw a bow better when he list to try.” 

“And how canst talk about an hour, 
Harry ?” said one of his comrades; “ it was 
scarce five minutes from first to last.” 

“ Minutes or hours, that be as a man reck+ 
ons,” said Harry, turning round upon him 
with a wrath which he dared not vent upom 
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the seneschal: “they go mortal slow with a 
rope round his weasand, as thou wilt have a 
chance to know when thy time comes; an I 
had been cursed with thy pursy neck and 
short breath, it had been long enough to have 
made an end of me.” 

“ Well,” returned the other, “there has 
been many a better man strung up, and never 
a friend to shoot him down.” 

“ Ay,” said Harry, “and many a worse 
rides free.” 

Rude jest and laugh still went round, and 
other tales were told of Sir Amyas’ mad do- 
ings, to which old Warenger listened with a 
feeling more like tender regret than virtuous 
indignation, when the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the hasty re-entrance of Willibald, 
shaking the wet from him, like one of his own 
beasts. 

“There be strangers at the gate, Master 
Seneschal,” said he, “ asking shelter for the 
night.” 

“ Strangers?” said Warenger ; “ who, and 
what are they ?—speak, man?” 

“One is a woman,” said Willibald, “and 
they say she is sick; they have lost their way 
in the storm, and fallen in with one of the for- 
esters from Ladysmede, who has brought 
them thus far.” 

“ And where do they come from, that they 
must be roaming the country with a sick wo- 
man at such hours?” said the seneschal, by 
no means well pleased at this demand on his 
hospitality. 

“Nay, that I did not stay to ask,” said the 
man, with some show of humanity—* the 
woman is wellnigh death, by their account; 
she might be dead, poor soul, to judge by her 
looks, for her face is as white as ‘i 

“ Plague on thee!” said Warenger testily, 
as Willibald hesitated in search of a compari- 
son; “thou arta rare one to look in a wo- 
man’s face, I warrant me, dead or alive, day- 
light or no light—’tis the only gift thou art 
blest with, if I could only tell how to put it 
to any useful purpose.” And pushing Willi- 
bald through the door before him, and grum- 
bling as he went, the old seneschal proceeded 
towards the gate to inspect the belated trav- 
ellers. : 

He found Giacomo and the forester shelter- 
ing their helpless burden as well as they could 
in an angle of the outer wall—for neither 
Willibald nor his companions ventured to ad- 
mit them without permission—and a moment’s 
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glance at the party satisfied him that their 
need was urgent. Stern as he was in his rule 
of watch and ward, the old man had a heart, 
and would scarcely have refused an enemy 
shelter in such a night, unless upon a point 
of strategy. To be troubled with guests of 
questionable character, and a sick woman 
among them, at such an hour, was very far 
from agreeable; but to refuse them admit 
tance would have shocked him as an act of 
churlish inhospitality, even if he had not had 
regard to the feelings which his lady might 
be supposed to entertain on such a question. 
Having gone out merely to satisfy himself as 
to the correctness of Willibald’s story, he 
summoned the forestier to the gate, and 
scarcely waiting for.a reply to his brief inqui- 
ries, gave orders that the party should be 
admitted, and brought at once into the castle 
hall. The men-at-arms stood back with a 
respectful instinct, or even tendered rude but 
well-meant help—for Gladice’s presence had 
some humanizing influence in the old fortress 
—when they saw the pale form disengaged 
from its drenched wrappings, and laid on two 
or three low seats hastily arranged for her 
support in front of the hearth. Warenger 
himself forgot all further questioning as to the 
travellers’ names and destination, in the be- 
lief that he was looking on a dying woman, 
Once, indeed, as he heard Giacomo’s voice, it 
struck him that the accents were familiar, but 
he had seldom seen the chaplain at Ladys- 
mede, and did not recognize him in his yeo 
man’s dress. Some of the women of the 
household were at once roused from their 
sleep, and Isola, who had revived a little in 
the warmth of the fire, was carried to a cham- 
ber, with a short but emphatic charge from 
the seneschal that all appliances which the 
place afforded should be used for her restora- 
tion, 

The tale which Picot had to tell, when 
called upon for an explanation, was a simple 
and easy one, and, as far as mere words went, 
not a long way removed from the truth. He 
was out watching for Sir Godfrey—(and he 
had an opportunity at this part of his story 
of enlarging upon the atrocity of Cuthwin’s 
proceedings) when he fell in with two belated 
travellers, sheltering in the wood from the 
storm; then the lady had been taken ill—her 
horse had run off—and, in common charity he 
had led them to Willan’s Hope as the nearest 
available refuge. Then the stranger was 
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called upon to give some account of himself. 
But if the old seneschal could have given him 
a lesson in arms, Father Giacomo was more 
than a match for him in diplomacy. He was 
perfectly courteous, and even deferential, and 
perfectly uncommunicative. He was travel- 
ling on business—important business, and of 
a private nature. The lady was—a lady, on 
whom he was in attendance. He could not 
possibly say more. Warenger went to his 
repose grumbling and discontented, promising 
himself that he would know more of the mat- 
ter on the morrow. But when the morrow 
came, and the seneschal could spare time 
from his ordinary duties to make further in- 
quiry about his guests, the yeoman was gone. 
He had been satisfied to learn that his com- 
panion, though weak and exhausted by the 
fatigues of the night, had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be sensible of the Lady Gladice’s 
anxious care and kindness; and he had not 
thought it necessary to take leave, at parting, 
of any one except the forester. To him Gia- 
como had, in a few words, expressed his 
thanks, and had offered for his acceptance a 
piece of gold, which would have made him a 
wealthier man than he had ever been in his 
life. But Picot drew back, and, putting both 
his hands behind him to be out of the way 
of sudden surprise or temptation, shook his 
head, and by words and gestures declined its 
acceptance. 

“ Fool!” said Giacomo, “’tis good French 
coin ; the moneyer at Michamstede will break 
it into groats for thee, and not cheat thee 
much more than thy friend the miller, and ask 
thee no questions whence it came.” 

But Picot, though he eyed the piece lov- 
ingly, stirred not a finger towards it. 

“JT did my service for good-will, father,” 
said he, in a faltering voice. 

Giacomo looked him in the face, and broke 
into a silent but hearty laugh, still holding 
out the coin. 

“Well! as you will,” said he at last, “as 
you will. Iwill set the service to thy side of 
the reckoning.” 

“ The saints forefend me,” said Picot, watch- 
ing Giacomo’s long strides as he departed. 
“1 trust that day of reckoning will never 
come; but they cannot get fast hold of a man, 
as I have heard, unless he either take their 
money or sign his name and that I am never 
sike to do.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


THE vesper service was over in the church 
of St. Mary, the echo of the last long-drawn 
response had died away, and slowly rising 
from their seats on either side the choir, two 
by two, the long procession of Benedictine 
brothers filed down the nave, and, drawing 
their cowls over their heads as they passed 
through the great west doors, dispersed in 
silence to their cells. The abbot dismissed 
his chaplains at the foot of the staircase lead- 
ing to his chamber, and continued for some 
little time to pace the cloister alone. The 
doors of the church still stood open as he 
passed, and after awhile he re-entered. It 
was perhaps the place of all others where, at 
that hour, he would feel most secure from in- 
terruption. The twilight outside deepened 
into gloom within the building ; but the tapers 
which burned continually before the several 
altars were now shining out amidst their rich 
decorations, and their rays, flashed back in 
many colors from gilded vessels and jewelled 
shrines, mingled with the last gleams of day- 
light, with an effect not the less beautiful be- 
cause it partook of unreality. 

The abbot passed slowly into the choir, and, 
turning through the line of low arches on his 
right, stood within the side-chapel, where lay 
buried the de Burghs of Ladysmede. Some 
of them, it has been said, had been benefac 
tors to the house of Rivelsby ; and the altar 
of St. Mary of Egypt, to whom the chapel 
was dedicated, blazed with precious stones 
and metals, and was lighted more liberally 
than any other within the precincts by the 
pious bequest of one of the knights who lay 
at its foot. The very diadem on the Egyp- 
tian brow of the image—* black, but comely” 
—was said to have been the royal crown of & 
Moorish princess, and was valued at a sum 
which, if it could have been realized, would 
have released the good abbot and his brethren 
from all their difficulties. The light from the 
tall waxen columns, for their proportions were 
unusual, fell full upon the figures of the war 
riors which, carved in stone of Caen or ala- 
baster, reposed at full length upon the tombs 
below. There lay at rest at last, voyage and 
venture over, Sir Berart “le Boiteux,” who 
had known but little rest in life; whose crip 
pled foot had trod the soil of half Europe 
under Count Robert of Normandy, before it 











was planted on the Saxon rampart at Hast- 
ings. Not even the fair domain of Ladys- 
mede, which had rewarded his good service 
on that day, could long content his roving 
spirit. Gladly he had returned with the con- 
queror to fight again in the fields of Maine 
and Anjou, and had only come home—if for 
him the idea of home had any existence—in 
time to die. There also, side by side, lay Sir 
Ivo and his lady. It would have been un- 
grateful indeed of the brotherhood of Rivelsby 
if they had been unmindful of the short and 
simple appeal which the legend made to their 
charity—no long list of honors and virtyes 
boldly challenging the admiration and grati- 
tude of posterity, but the simple words Priez 
pour nous. For some of their richest manors 
had been Sir Ivo’s gift, and they owed an 
extra portion of wine and cheese at their 
daily table, besides many a costly offering at 
their altars, to the munificence of his lady. 
There, too, united to his brother Sir Rainald 
in death as they had never been since their 
childhood, with features all too faithfully ren- 
dered in the stone by the truthful sculptor— 
with what seemed the ghastly grin of death 
making the scowl which he had worn in life 
even more repulsive—lay “ Evil Sir Hugh,” as 
he was called: a name which, in its day, had 
been a terror to many a wife and mother 
among his own dependents in the valley of 
the Ouse, even more than to his lawful ene- 
mies. The hands were fast joined in perpet- 
ual prayer now, if that might atone for the 
omissions of a life; and over the hauberk of 
mail, which had proved but vain defence 
against the dagger of an unknown assassin, 
was drawn that which it was hoped might 
serve him in better stead against the powers 
of darkness—the sleeveless scapulary of the 
Benedictine, through which the mailed arms 
and hands showed with strange incongruity. 
In such habit he had been carried to his 
burial, as if under that holy disguise it might 
be possible for the reckless evil-doer to pass 
the gates of heaven. The feet of each war- 
rior were eet fast upon the emblematic dragon, 
incharitable hope that here at least sin might 
be trampled down. 

The abbot paced slowly up the chapel, and 
gazed on each of the figures as he passed. 
He seemed to read the lesson. 

“ Ay,” he said, as he paused in his walk, 
“there, if ever, earthly passions are at rest; 
but not till then—not till then! Even here 
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in the cloister, what avails it to have re- 
nounced the world without, when we cannot 
escape from the world within us? St. Mary 
forgive me, if the thought be sinful! But it 
seems to me often, as if Heaven laughs to 
scorn all the barriers which we try to raise 
for ourselves. Here lies this Sir Hugh—who, 
if half the tales they tell of him be true, was 
cut off in deadly sin. They buried him here 
in holy ground, with chants and litanies; and 
thrice a-year, by the liberality of Sir Rainald 
(God grant it be reckoned to him!) do we yet 
sing mass for his soul; whilst gallant and 
honest Miles de Burgh died in a heathen 
lazarhouse ; his body, it may be, cast forth to 
dogs and birds in those misbelievers’ fashion, 
or, in any case, far enough from any kindly 
office or Christian prayer; and his cousin 
Godfrey—niggard that he is in all things but 
his own pleasures—grudged us payment for 
one poor vesper-service! though, if the prayers 
of an old comrade, who was a better soldier, 
I fear, than a churchman, may avail him 
aught, he has them,” said the abbot, humbly— 
“ Heaven knows he has them, without price!” 
and crossing himself, he knelt down on the 
lowest step of the altar, and rapidly, yet not 
without devotion, with crossed arms and low 
bent head, murmured a placebo for the de- 
parted spirit. 

He was yet on his knees, when he was 
startled by an “Amen,” from a low, deep 
voice behind him. He turned, and rose 
hastily. Within three or four yards of him 
stood the figure of a monk, his head bowed in 
reverential obeisance. 

Abbot Martin felt the blood flush into his 
face, from an impatient feeling of anger and 
annoyance. He was not ashamed of humbling 
himself in prayer, nor yet of being seen to 
pray; but he would have been loth to have it 
thought—as it would be perhaps by some— 
that he had chosen such a place for his private 
devotions purposely, for the chance it offered 
of his being seen by his brethren. He was 
naturally indignant also that his movements 
had been dogged unwarrantably. 

“ Brother,” said he to the intruder, in as 
calm a tone as he could command—* what is 
your will with me?” 

The monk raised his head, and half throw- 
ing back his cowl, enabled the abbot to recog- 
nize the features of the Italian Giacomo. 

“Pardon, my gracious lord,” said he, in 





his low, gentle voice, “ pardon me, I humbly 
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entreat you, and believe that I have unwit- 
tingly intruded on your prayers; but do not 
grudge it me,” he added, as the abbot replied 
by a somewhat haughty gesture—* it were 
well for me, perhaps, if I could listen to the 
prayer of an honest man oftener.” 

There was an earnestness in his tone, which 
softened the abbot at once. “ But this dress,” 
he said, still regarding him with some sur- 
prise and displeasure—* what means this dis- 
guise ?” 

“Tt is worn by many, father, to cover worse 
motives than mine. But it is no diguise, in 
the sense in which you meant it; I, too, was 
once—nay, if once, I am still—a Benedictine.” 

The Abbot started. “And an apostate?” 
he asked, with visible disgust. 

“Some might call me so; I would trust the 
abbot of Rivelsby to use a less bittter word, 
did he know all. But we will not speak of 
this. Again I crave your pardon for coming 
before you in a habit which, itis true, I claim 
no right to wear. But I had need to see and 
speak with you, and my movements may be 
watched ; even the chatter of the good breth- 
ren here, had I been known to pass the gate 
in my own person, would have been danger- 
ous—a besetting sin of the cloister, Father 
Abbot, is curiosity; and I would not have our 
communications made common talk just now.” 

“ But you risk a worse discovery ; you may 
be detected here at any moment,” said the 
abbot, with a hearty and honest dislike of 
false pretences. 

“Danger is for the coward, who hesitates, 
father; all is safe to those who feel it so. I 
salute no man; I keep my head bent upon 
my chest; my cowl half-drawn over my face; 
my eyes fixed upon the ground; if Brother 
Peter at the gate should so far rouse him- 
self as to mark my coming and going, he can 
but look upon my-bearing as an edifying ex- 
ample to your house of obedience to the rule.” 

There was something of the old bantering 
tone—something also of the chuckling con- 
sciousness of the practised and successful 
-dissembler, which jarred unpleasantly upon 
his listener’s ear. Perhaps he read this in the 
abbot’s face, which his keen eyes watched as 
usual, The next moment he was serious 


again. “Can we speak safely here?” he 
asked. 
The abbot looked round the chapel to make 
‘sure that they were alone. 
“ At least we are secure from sudden inter- 
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ruption,” he replied; “ and I, too, have some- 
thing which I would say, since we have met 
again.” 

“ First,” said Giacomo, “ though I feel that 
I need scarcely ask—how is it with the 
child?” 

“ He is well,” said Abbot Martin, smiling 
for the first time—* well andhappy. I would 
not say he has forgotten you; but even love 
and sorrow pass lightly at his years. Has 
Sir Godfrey any misgiving, think you, of his 
being here among us?” 

“TI am not sure,” replied the Italian 
thoughtfully ; “after the first storm was over 
—for storm there was, as you may guess— 
we have had few words together, and he seems 
to avoid his name; but I hold his silence to 
be no good sign.” 

“You have heard of the demand which 

Sir Nicholas sent hither in the king’s name?” 
“Yes,” replied Giacomo, with one of his 
unpleasant smiles; “I had some knowledge 
of the honor which his majesty intended your 
house.” 
The abbot took no notice of the other's 
manner, but proceeded to mention briefly the 
fact of the royal messenger’s visit, and his 
recognition of Giulio at the window. 

“Dubois!” said the Italian ;°“I heard it 
was he that did the errand; a man that sees 
much and says little. "Whatever he learns he 
will keep probably until he can turn it to 
some purpose of his own. But I know Sir 
Godfrey’s temper; if he had any certain in- 
formation that the boy was here, he would 
not lose a day in demanding him.” 

“If he should see fit to threaten force,” 
said the abbot,“ we are but in poor case at 
Rivelsby to resist it; and there are few to 
whom I could look for aid against him, even 
in a cause where he had less show of right 
than this.—But I have something of which 
I must speak.”—He cast another glance 
round them, to satisfy himself that they were 
out of the reach of curious ears, Then 
drawing close to the Italian, yet carefully 
turning his face aside—* When last we met,” 
he continued, “ you mentioned a name I had 
not heard for many a year—a name I never 
thought to hear again.” He paused for a 
moment, but Giacomo did not interrupt him. 

“T do not care to hide from you”—Giacomo 
smiled silently to himself—* that it brought 
with it remembrances which moved me much; 








and now, answer me one question—I have 
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surely earned the right to ask—and answer 
truly, standing here in the presence of the 
dead, and of Him who lives forever. She is 
dead, you tell me; dead to me she has been 
long since; is this boy her ehild?.” 

“T will answer you truly,” said the Italian 
—“he is. I owed you a confidence, and so 
far I repay it. But question me no further ; 
so much may concern you to ask, and you 
have the right to know; but as to matters 
which touch the Knight of Ladysmede, I will 
not speak; nay, any knowledge which you 
might gain from me, could only serve at pres- 
ent to bring more trouble upon your house 
than, it may be, I have brought already.” 

When the abbot turned his face full upon 
the Italian, it had lost its usual expression of 
frank benevolence, and the brow was very 
dark and stern. His voice was hoarse with 
some strong emotion, as he said—*I ever 
held Godfrey de Burgh for a godless and self- 
ish man, but I could not have believed—I 
hardly now believe—that he would take the 
life of a child. Surely your fears have misled 
you in this?” 

“ Whoso is guilty in one point, is guilty in 
all,” rejoined the chaplain—*“I thought it a 
hard word once; does your experience of 
men, reverend father, confirm the saying, or 
not ? ” 

“T know not,” said the abbot hurriedly— 
“I know not.” His thoughts were too busy 
with individuals now to discuss general max- 
ims, divine or human. 

“T will not ask to see the child,” said Gia- 
como—* it were better not—and I do but 
detain you, and risk the shutting of ~ your 
gates upon me; I thank you, and I take my 
leave.” 

“ And who are you? ” said the abbot, speak- 
ing almost bitterly in his strong feeling,— 
“who are you? monk—priest—Englishman 
—Italian—you whose falsehood stands almost 
self-confessed—perjured in your monastic 
vow—faithless to the master whose bread you 
eat—one whom in my whole soul I should 
loath and despise—and yet whose bare word 
Ihave trusted—St. Mary forgive me if I be 
wrong therein!—and am trusting still, to 
mine own grievous peril and that of my 
house !” 

“Lord abbot,” said the Italian, “you have 
read that when the Hebrew had a true mes- 
sage to deliver, men did not ask him if he 
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himself were immaculate or no ; he gave them 
a sign by which to know him for a prophet, 
Even so judge of me—by the token I haye 
given.” 

Abbot Martin searched his features with a 
glance almost as keen as his own. “ Man!” 
said he, “ I cannot call to mind that we ever 
met in earlier days—the days of which you 
would remind me; how came you by the 
knowledge of he only secret of my life?” 

“ By no unlawful means, nor yet from any 
human lips—I am neither wizard nor eaves- 
dropper; if I said by instinct, I might seem 
to speak riddles, but I should say true.” 

“I thought,” said the abbot, abruptly, 
“that she of whom you speak had taken the 
veil in the convent of the Marcellines ?” 

“ It was so said,” replied the Italian, look- 
ing down, ’ 

“ Miserable man,” said the abbot, again al- 
most fiercely, and in a voice raised beyond all 
considerations of prudence—* what wrong 
have I done you, that you have thus forced 
yourself, with these things of the past, upon 
one who had sought and hoped to renounce 
them! above al, that you have embittered a 
memory of which the pain had passed away, 
and which, until now at least, had in it no 
dishonor ? ” 

“Dishonor!” said the priest, in a more 
guarded tone, but not with less emotion than 
the other—“ ay, churchmen that ye are, with 
all your penitential disciplines to mortify the 
flesh, there was never rule yet given that 
could teach men to humble the spirit—Dis- 
honor! it is the single hell in which men of 
this generation firmly believe. Abbot or sok 
dier, what matters it—there spoke the true 
spirit of knighthood, not that of the Nazarene! 
so would you thrust from you your truest and 
best affections, did they stand in the way of 
your worship of that brazen idol! I much 
doubt me, father, whether you are more faith- 
ful to the spirit of the vows of St. Benedict 
than I have been to their letter, I at least,” 
he continued bitterly, “ have learned to tram- 
ple my honor in the dust; for years I have 
been content to suffer a worse penance than 
any known in the cloister—to be a scorn and 
loathing in the eyes of others, and even in 
my own—to be what you called me even 
now, apostate to my vow, traitor to those I 
have professed to serve—and all this for what? 
not for wealth, or life, or happiness, if that 
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could ever be mine; not for any selfish hopes 
ih earth or heaven—but for a memory and a 
dream !” 

“Or for revenge,” said the abbot sternly, 
as he met the flashing eye of the Italian. 

“ Revenge? say justice, if you would not 
do me wrong; justice for those who cannot 
claim it for themselves. Let those look well 
to their own safety who stand between it and 
me! Night and day, for many a year, I have 
thought for it, worked for it, sinned for it—if 
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a hundred lives stood in the way of it, I would 
not spare, if I saw it within my grasp; and I 
shall win it yet.” 

He might have gone on, for he was speak- 
ing, for once, out of the heart’s abundance. 
But a step was heard in the choir—it was the 
subsacrist approaching in the discharge of 
some of his duties. Drawing his cowl again 
over his head, and looking on the ground, 
Giacomo passed slowly by him, self-possessed 
and unsuspected, and the abbot was left alone. 





Tne Duration or Lire 1n Evrore is the 
subject of an article in the Clinique Eyropéenne 
by Davillard, who calculated that before 1780 
out of 100 individuals 50 only reach the age of 
20. From 1823 to 1831, according to Blen- 
nyme’s observations; the proportion was 60 per 
cent. According to Demonferrand, 7 individ- 
uals out of 100 reached the age of 80, 2 only the 
age of 85, and one that of 89; while out of a 
million only 640 die within 90 and 99. Mathieu 
reduces the 640 to 461, and finds that out of that 
number only 9 reach the age of 97, and only 
four that of 99. According to Duvillard and 
Demonferrand, only 2 out of 10,000 roach the 
age of 100; but in this respect there are some 
rivileged places: thus, at Carlisle, in Cumber- 
nd, 9 out of 10,000 attain that age; while at 
Paris, scarcely a year passes without some per- 
son dying 100 years old, or upwards. Benoiston 
de Chateanneuf, calculating upon 15,000,000 of 
individuals, finds that out of 100 only 44 reach 
the age of 30 ; 23 that of 60; 15 that of 70: 41-2 
that of 80, and 11-16ths that of 90. The aver- 
age duration of life is now about 39 years and 8 
months; 20 years ago it was only 36; in 1817 
it did not exceed 31 1-4; before 1780 it was only 
28 3-4; and M. Villerme shows that at Paris, in 
the 14th century, it was not more than 17 years; 
in the 17th century 26, and the 18th 32. In 
France there is only 1 septegenarian for 33 in- 
dividuals, 1 octagenarian in 160, and 1 nona- 
pie in 1,900. At Geneva the average of 

uman life in the 16th century was 18 years and 
5 months ; in the 17th, 23 years and 4 months; 
and from 1815 to 1826 it was 38 years and 10 
months. In England, the average in 1840 was 
38 years; in France, 36 1-2; at Hanover, 35 
years and 4 months; in Schleswig-Holstein, 34 

ears and 7 months; in Holland, 34 years; at 

aples, 34 years and 7 months; in Prussia, 30 

ears and 10 months; in Wurtemberg, 30 years ; 
in Saxony 29 years. These facts show the 
average duration of life in Europe as constantly 
increasing. —The Press. 





Our Woodland, Heaths, and Hedges. A popular 
Description of Trees, Shrubs, Wild Fruits, ete., 
with Notices of their Insect Inhabitants. By 
W. 8S. Coleman, Member of the Entomological 
Society of London. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Routledge and Co. 


Fo.iow1neG upon the track opened by them 
with the Rev. J. G. Wood’s ‘Sketch of the 
Common Objects of the Country,” the Messrs. 
Routledge have now produced several cheap lit- 
tle volumes, illustrating the natural history of 
England, simply written and so freely illustrated 
as to enable all readers to identify the things de- 
scribed. These little books treat of what may 
be seen every day by those who walk across our 
fields and by our hedges. One has described 
our birds, another our wild flowers, and the 


pretty book before us, which may be had fora * 


shilling, is devoted to a brief and clear account 
of English trees and shrubs, and of the insects 
peculiar toeach. Both the design and execution 
of these books are very honorable to the firm 
from which they issue.—Examiner. 





A work which is expected to take its place 
among the sources of French history, is publish- 
ing at this moment by Michel Lévy fréres. Un- 


der the title “‘Le Parlement de Paris,” M. 
Charles Desmaze, a magistrate of long standing, 
has collected all the documentary evidence re- 
lating to the administration of justice in France 
from the earliest times down to the period of the 
Revolution. The author, who is chef de divi- 
sion in the French Ministry of the Interior, has 
drawn largely from secret archives which, it is 
said, have never before been used. 





An Italian contribution to the history of the 
Franco-Austrian War has been published at 
Florence by Signor Eugenio Alberi, under the 
. “Tuscany during the War of Independence 
of 1859,” 
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PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT. 


From The Spectator, 23 July. 

PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN SETTLE- 

MENT. 

Last week we refused to endorse the opin- 
ion that the peace of Villafranca was fatal to 
the objects of the war, to Italian indepen- 
dence, or to the interests of England; and 
already we have before us information enough 
to show that the Emperor Napoleon has ob- 
tained the master-key to the ultimate object 
of the war, that Italy has secured enough to 
establish her independence, and that the im- 
mediate purpose of England has been at- 
tained. Singularly enough, and counter to 
general experience, the facts themselves speak 
more strongly than the language of those 
who are most interested. The Emperor Na- 
poleon might have told a better story than he 
did to the public bodies who welcomed his 
return to Paris ; Italy scarcely knows her own 
victory; and our Ministers have observed a 
moderation of language which emboldens 
their enemies and misleads their friends. 

The great objects of this country were, to 
defend even the outposts of her own neutral- 
ity, to localize the war as much as possible, 
and. to prevent more especially such exten- 
sions as would tend to impede the operations 
of trade. Our readers will never suspect us 
of prostituting national interests, or even 
noble aspirations, to trading purposes; but 
we do say that the welfare of millions upon 
nillions depended upon preserving the paths 
of industry alenragned, We have repeat- 
edly reeognized the fact that it was the inten- 
tion of the late Ministers to preserve neu- 
trality. We apprehended that they failed 
principally because, while they displayed an 
irritating mistrust in France, and an unex- 
ats coolness towards the aspirations of 

taly, they also betrayed a leaning towards 
Austria; and subsequently, in Parliament, 
Lord Malmesbury openly joined that Power 
in his repugnance to a Congress. “ He could 
see no advantage, but, on the contrary, great 
disadvantage in this country having any thing 
to do with a Congress. The things to be dis- 
cussed were matters in which the people of 
this country had no immediate interest, and 
they had the example of former Congresses to 
warn them.” When he entered office Lord 
John Russell used far more decisive language 
towards the German Governments. “The 


Emperor Napoleon,” he said, “has declared’ 


that it is not his wish to attack Germany.” 
“It is hoped and believed,” he pursued, with 
atone that implied a peremptory injunction, 
“that the Prince Regent of Prussia will not 
take part in an attack upon France;” and he 
pointed out that if Prussia should appear in 
arms by the side of Austria “she would be 
considered as a defender of every thing that 
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Austria has committed and omitted.” There 
is not the slightest doubt that this firm lan- 
guage materially contributed to strengthen a 
disposition which had been growing upon 
Prussia, to abstain from acting with Austria 
or with the German friends of Austria, and te 
act with the neutral Powers, It is obvious 
that this change in the counsels of Prussia it 
was which cast despondency into the heart of 
the Austrian Emperor. Notwithstanding the 
sympathy which animates some Governments 
and peoples of Germany, says Francis Joseph, 
“our natural allies, most ancient allies, have 
obstinately refused to recognize the great im- 
portance of the grand question of the day ;” 
consequently “Austria would have been 
obliged all alone to face the events which 
were being prepared” for her, and the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph promptly accepted the 
terms of peace offered him by the Emperor 
Napoleon. Upon those terms we shall have 
a word to say presently; meanwhile let us 
note that by the conduct of the present Gov- 
ernment the war has been prevented from ex- 
tending as indubitably it would have extended 
had Prussia interfered; we have been saved 
the outlay which would have been imposed 
upon us to maintain our military position, and 
the paths of commerce have remained without 
interruption, Are we not po in saying 
that so far England has fully attained all her 
objects in immediate connection with the late 
conflict ? 

But more has been gained, and for the me- 
ment we will point to a single fact. The 
peace of Villafranca has annexed Lombardy 
to Italy, and made it a party to the free trade > 
which prevails in Piedmont. Now the most 
obstinate maintainer of exclusive policy in 
commerce was Austria, and the transfer of 
Lombardy from the exclusive empire of Aus- 
tria to the liberal dominion of Sardinia adds 
another province to the commerce of the 
world. We quote a peculiarly clear-sighted 
and sagacious writer, not prejudiced in favor 
of the peace—the Paris correspondent of the 
Globe. 


“The cloth trade of Leeds, the abolition 
of prohibitory duties long kept up in Lom- 
bardy to favor Bohemian and Moravian looms, 
is of no small importance. Swiss industry in 
cottons, woven silk as well as linen, now will 
find a neighbor quite ready to interchange its 
superabundant grain for manufactures—the 
wines and spirits of Piedmont will find their 
old market, which of late years had been her- 
metically closed, re-open—and though Venice 
be politically withheld, a Customs’ union, em- 
bracing the whole of confederated Italy, can- 
not shut her port to such trade freedom as 
the Peninsula may claim.” 
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The Emperor Napoleon is right in saying 
that the sacrifices of France have not been 
fost ; but he describes his own success in terms 
of overdrawn moderation, It may be that he 
has not in one sense freed Italy “from the 
Alps to the Adriatic,” but he has rendered 
Italy, as “ Italy,” independent from the Alps 
to the Adriatic; he has given her the means 
of establishing her unity, he has supplied her 
with elements for rendering herself stronger 
than any external antagonist of her indepen- 
dent nationality. In short he has secured the 
means for attaining all the ultimate objects of 
the war. It has been made an object of great 
complaint that the fortresses of the Quadrilat- 
eral Position remain as parts of the Venetian 
territory to which topographically they be- 
Jong ; but it has already been pointed out by 
¥arious writers, including the one whom we 
have just quoted, that since Venetia forms a 

art of the Italian Confederacy, subject to the 
aws of the Confederacy, the Government 
should, as a necessary consequence, be de- 
barred from introducing alien troops into the 
federal territory, and should therefore be com- 
lied to garrison the great fortresses with 
talians. This fact makes all the difference in 


the world. To clear-sighted statesmen in this 
country, it was involved in the very first an- 
nouncement of the idea of confederation; and 
the change may transform the fortresses from 


being what Lord John characterizes as “a 
menace to Italy,” into being Italian. Austria 
must hold those fortresses henceforward on 
conditions harmonious with the loyalty of 
Italian garrisons, under a federal Italian Gov- 
ernment, with independent Italian forces in 
their rear, and in constant communication with 
the provinces. Need we say more ? 

And the same class of reasoning applies to 
the exclusive anti-Italian influences in every 
province of the Peninsula. 

Some of our contemporaries are still as- 
gerting that the Italians are lost in despair, 
gloom, rage, and every passion of weakness. 

This description is so exaggerated an ac- 
count of the natural disappointment that it 
amounts to falsehood. Wherever King Victor 
Emmanuel has appeared he has been received 
with the loudest acclamations to hail his gal- 
lantry, his patriotism, and his “loyalty.” By 
degrees the Italians have been perceiving that 
so “Joyal” a chief—the word is repeated 
every hour,—cannot have been a party to any 
treachery. We find the intelligent and inde- 

endent Opinione of Turin carefully explain- 
ing the distinction between disappointment in 
attaining at once the final objects of Italian 
hope, and an irrational despondency where so 
much has actually been gained. And our 
anticipated explanation of Count Cavour’s 
resignation is confirmed. Having so thor- 
oughly pledged himself to a scheme which 
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cannot be immediately carried out, he nobly 
stands apart in order that he may not alarm 
his countrymen by an eed of ter- 
giversation, by even a semblance of retainin 

power for its own sake, when he cannot fulfi 
the expectations he raised. But instead of 
becoming an opponent of his king, or of the 
new régime, he lends it, as an independent 
statesman, the aid of his experience, his 
sagacity, his courage, and his fidelity. In 
other words, Italians, from Victor Emmanuel 
downwards, are learning to adapt their efforts 
to their new opportunity, instead of vainly 
deploring the opportunity which they ex- 
pected, and which could not have led them to 
results more glorious than they may attain 
by this path narrower though it be. 

But we are still prepared to insist that even 
greater opportunities have been secured to 
other peoples besides Italy. In his public 
manifesto, which is a great European and his- 
toric confession, while endeavoring to dress up 
his own case as advantageously as possible, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph declares that 
the events which threatened Austria were too 
grave for him to face the responsibility of 
proceeding with the war; that if the war had 
proceeded “ he should have obtained in any 
event conditions less favorable than he secured 
by a direct understanding with the Emperor 
of the French.” It is obvious from the whole 
tone of his language, that the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph it is who has most especially de- 
sired to make these negotiations exclusive, 
concluded solely between the two Catholic 
Powers; and in the moment of defeat he 
thinks it politic to hold out to the other prow 
inces of Austria expectations that the Govern- 
ment will accord to them the means of “a 
happy development of their moral and ma- 
terial forces, by ameliorations conformable 
to the spirit of the time in legislation and 
administration.” 

Nor does it altogether depend upon the 
penitent generosity of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. In endeavoring to work out the 
details of the convention with Austria, the 
Emperor Napoleon has, as we anticipated, 
found that it would not be easy to complete 
all the arrangements without the concurrence 
of the other European powers. He has not 
proved himself a man to stickle at the dictate 
of self-love, or an unreasonable pride; and 
while avowing his readiness to refer the 
settlement of Italy to an European Congress, 
he has, it is credibly reported, exercised his 
newly acquired influence over the Emperor 
Francis Joseph in procuring the assent of that 
reluctant potentate. Here then, again, we 
find that one of the main objects which 
guided the policy of Lord Palmerstou’s ad- 
ministration is within reach, and the European 
Powers may still obey his injunction to “ go 
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into Congress.” We see that the Foreign 
Secretary of the late Ministry has thrown 
doubts on the sincerity of his conduct a few 
months back by now opposing all action in 
Congress ; but the practical question is what 
good cannot English statesmen do there, in 
restoring injured friendships, in strengthening 
peace, in securing the promised guarantees 
of federated Italy, and in re-asserting the 
moral influence of England? That we ought 
to attend in Congress, and fulfil the duty 
imposed on us by these new opportunities, is, 
we think, evident on the face of the facts. 


From The Press, 23 July. 
THE ATTITUDE OF ITALY. 


At the present instant, when the new-born 
eace seems not unlikely to be strangled in 
its infancy, it is painfully interesting to remark 
the attitude of the various States which have 
been unhappy enough to constitute the “ cor- 
pus vile” for the experiments of Imperial 
ambition. On all sides arises a cry of be- 
trayal, and he who was of late worshipped as 
“j] liberatore d'Italia” is now stigmatized in 
common parlance as “il traditore,” that epi- 
thet so familiar to every Italian mouth. To 
tell the truth, appearances are sadly against 
Louis Napoleon. The Mincio has unques- 
tionably done duty for “the Adriatic,” and 
any ideas of freedom beyond the line of that 
river have proved but a snare and a delusion. 
Already it has become pretty eyident that the 
unassisted efforts of the Imperial negotiators 
have resulted in a considerable amount of 
bungling. Rumors are afloat of an intended 
Congress at Zurich, the labors of which will 
be confined to rectifying the blunders of Villa- 
franca. Whatever this may mean, it is at 
least a confession that something remains to 
be settled—which is perhaps as frank an 
avowal as we can expect under the circum- 
stances—that such exalted personages are 
not altogether infallible. This, at least, is 
clear, that there exists a remarkable unanim- 
ity of opinion among those whose destinies 
were handled so summarily in the little coun- 
cil-chamber at Villafranca, and that their 
views are wholly at variance with those which 
appear to have obtained favor in that secluded 
spot. Unfortunately for the symmetry of the 
arrangements made there, Venetia is pre- 
cisely that portion of the Austrian-Italian do- 
minion which is most indifferent to the merits 
of its masters. Upwards of seven thousand 
volunteers from that province are at the pres- 
ent moment serving under the banners of the 
allies, and are now doomed either to eternal 
banishment or to exchange the society of 
their old comrades for the service of a Gov- 
ernment which, rightly or wrongly. is the ob- 
ject of their bitter detestation. Then, too, it 





is boldly averred that the Adige, and not. the 
Mincio, is the natural barrier of Venetia. It 
is easy to guess at the fate of such a proposi- 
tion when we recollect that the adoption of 
the former river as a line of demarcation 
would deprive Austria of Mantua, Peschier 
and half bs as well as of the comman 
of the great passage of the Po at Borgoforte, 
But if the murmurs of Lombardy are not 
loud but deep, the Romagna can be accused 
of no such involuntary reticence. A burst of 
indignation has met the announcement of the 
terms of peace in every city of that extensive 
district. Even Faenza, the chosen seat of 
ecclesiastical bigotry, has spoken out at last, 
All ideas of a return to their former allegiance 
are scouted, and deputations have already 
been dispatched to Garibaldi imploring him 
to place himself at the head of the malcon- 
tents. Should that veteran guerilla leader 
accede to their requests, we venture to pre- 
dict the commencement of a struggle which 
will not be concluded till the whole of Italy 
is in flames. Of all the inhabitants of the 
Papal States those of the Legations are at 
once the fiercest and most turbulent. As it 
is, every quarrel is settled by the knife, and 
but little is wanting to give a political bias to 
the promptings of private vengeance, 
or are matters mended if we turn to the 

Archduchies. The personal popularity of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, which hardly availed in his 
own capital to shield his ally from insult, has 
been wholly powerless in the Tuscan capital 
of which he is the protector. The old walls 
of the Palazzo Vecchio were lit up by the 
flames of a bonfire which was fed with copies 
of the obnoxious proclamation. In Florence, 
as at Turin, Napoleon has been deposed from 
his proud pre-eminence in the shop windows, 
and Orsini reigns in his stead. A national 
guard is in course of formation. Formal 
pretets are made against the restoration of a 

overeign who was actually in arms for Aus- 
tria at the battle of Solferino. Modena, still 
smarting under the recollection of forced 
requisitions, shows no disposition to disgorge 
the compensation which has been accorded a 
the Provisional Government out of the private 
revenues of the Archduke. In fact, whatever 
may betide, it is evident that force alone can 
restore the old dynasties to their former pre- 
eminence and authority. 

The wave of discontent gathers further 
strength as it rolls southward. At Rome 
tranquillity is indeed maintained, but it is as 
the silence of the city of the dead, where 
every sound is perforce stifled. ‘The men of 
the Papal regiments desert by scores, and it 
is found impossible to recruit the native corps. 
At Naples matters are even worse. There 
the mercenaries themselves have demanded 
their discharge, and after a sanguinary strug-. 
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gle it has been found necessary to disband the 
whole corps. The King repudiates all idea 
of being made a party to any Italian confer- 
ence, and declines all interference on the part 
of others with the misgovernment of one of 
the finest portions of the globe. Be the issue 
what it may, his mind is made up stare super 
antiquas vias, and, unwarned by his father’s 
fate, he is already treading with unerring ac- 
curacy in the paternal footprints. Vesuvius 
itself is not more pregnant with the seeds of 
latent convulsions than the fair city which 
lies at its feet. And yet her state is but typi- 
cal of that which exists, more or less, through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the 
ninsula. Fearful, indeed, is the responsibil- 
ity of those who have undertaken to “ guide 
the whirlwind and direct the storm,” if at the 
present juncture they prove unequal to their 
self-imposed task. At a moment when the 
blood is coursing through the veins of ever 
Italian with that intense violence of whieh 
Southern natures alone are capable, one false 
step may rouse the whole peninsula from the 
Alps to Reggio, and light a flame in Europe 
which, if quenched at all, will’ be so only in 
blood. Such is the season which has been 
selected for the promulgation of a peace of 
which we will only say that it is doubtful 
whether it will even _— as a palliative, 
but utterly impossible that it can work a cure. 


Ten years of violence and oppression had 
been succeeded by six brief weeks of inde- 
pendence, when the cup of liberty has been 
again rudely dashed down from longing lips. 
An attempt has been made to patch up a 
garment whose tattered shreds can be made 
to hang together by no process of artificial 


cohesion. That it has failed like all such 
makeshift expedients, we are not surprised to 
Jearn. From the first it contained within it- 
self the seeds of its own dissolution. A far 
more hardy plant would scarce have weathered 
the storms of so tempestuous a season. The 
real question now is, whether Imperial force 
is about to be employed to cram down the 
throats of a reluctant people rulers whom 
they scorn and institutions which they abhor. 
If so, we recommend the newly made allies 
to count well the cost of the undertaking. A 
few months of coercion now will, in all prob- 
ability be the prelude to years of bloodshed. 
Napoleon, by his own confession, has been 
upon the brink of a European war; but even 
such a contest dwindles into insignificance 
when compared with that which may be pro- 
voked by a failure to comprehend the present 
crisis. The struggle from which he has just 
emerged has been a war of races; that which 
he has still to dread is a war of principles. 
If any stimulus is wanting to the ever-wake- 
ful spirit of democracy, it will be supplied by 
an attempt to palter with the Italian question. 





OF ITALY. 


Let it once be understood that the rights of a 
great nation are to be sacrificed to the exi- 
gences of the moment, and a match has al- 
ready been applied to the mine which may 
yet scatter to the winds the flimsy structures 
of Imperial diplomacy, and hand over Italy to 
the intrigues of Mazzini and his followers, 





From The Saturday Review, 23 July, 
THE PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 


Ir is possible that Italy may eventually 
benefit by the consequences of the war, but 
at present a large portion of the peninsula is 
involved in unprecedented confusion. The 
transfer of Lombardy to Piedmont, though 
unjustifiable in its form, corresponds with the 
interests and wishes of both populations. On 
the other hand, Venetia is further removed 
from the prospect of liberation than before 
the French intervention, for the remaining 
possessions of Austria in Italy are now vir- 
tually guaranteed by the Power which was 
alone capable of seriously disputing their ten- 
ure. It is in Tuscany, in the smaller Duchies, 
and the States of the Church, that the end of 
the war seems to render new struggles inevi- 
table as the only alternative of intolerable op- 
pression. It would seem that, in his hurry to 
conclude the Peace of Villafranca, Napoleon 
III., while he repudiated his recent promises 
to Italy, forgot the difficulty of fulfilling his 
new obligations to the Emperor of Austria. 
The restoration of the fugitive Princes and 
the re-establishment of Papal authority in the 
Legations can probably only be effected by 
foreign troops, and it is scarcely credible that 
the French army will be employed in so an- 
omalous a task. The King of Sardinia will 
assuredly offer no active assistance in the re- 
versal of his own avowed policy, and if Austria 
were allowed to interfere, the war which was 
undertaken to confine her within her own 
dominions would be deprived of its only plaus- 
ible pretext. Even if the Tuscan army were 
once more to change its allegiance, the people 
would be given up without protection to the 
vengeance of the Grand Duke, and in Bologna 
the promise of an amnesty on the part of the 
Holy See would be equivalent to a menace of 
relentless persecution. It is impossible for 
the Emperor of the French to disclaim the 
responsibility of the revolutions which were 
wholly occasioned by his declaration of war 
against Austria. By his acts and his declara- 
tions he invited the co-operation of all Italians, 
and it will be enough to leave his credulous 
confederates in the lurch, without assisting in 
the infliction of the punishment to which they 
may perhaps have exposed themselves. 

The revolution in Tuscany, avowedly pro- 
moted by Sardinia, immediately received the 
open sanction of France. It is true that the 
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annexation of the Duchy to Piedmont was 
not formally recognized; but the army was 
incorporated with a French division, and under 
the orders of an Imperial Prince, it was em- 
ployed, fortunately at a safe distance from the 
enemy, in the operations of the campaign. 
The liberator who was unable to endure with 
patience the long-continued misgovernment 
of the Roman States certainly told the depu- 
ties from Bologna that he had resolved on 
maintaining the temporal power of the Pope; 
but one of the most eminent Piedmontese 
statesmen was appointed to organize the mili- 
tary resources of the Legations for the benefit 
of the Italian cause, and if there had been 
time for the forces of the Romagna to join 
the allied army on the Mincio, the Emperor 
of the French would not have refused the aid 
which his proclamations had more than once 
invited. If independence or nationality has 
any meaning, the assailant of Austria was the 
professed champion of the cause which he has 
suddenly found it convenient toabandon, He 
cannot allow his reconciled enemy to use force 
for the reversal of his own policy, and it will 
be strange if he compels Florence to submit 
to the Prince who rode by the side of Francis 
Joseph at the battle of Solferino. If recent 
rumors may be trusted, the Emperor of the 
French is conscious of his error, and willing 
to back out of his hasty promises at Villa- 
franca. If he really abstains from interfer- 
ence in favor of the former Governments, he 
will have committed for once a, breach of faith 
which humanity has no cause for deprecating. 
It is, in one sense, better to fail in the per- 
formance of the conditions of peace than to 
betray to their bitterest enemies the credu- 
lous believers in his good-will to Italy. His 
reported anwiety for a Congress is probably 
connected with his wish to devolve upon others 
the responsibility of establishing what is called 
by despots order. 

It appears from the speeches of Lord Palm- 
erston and Lord John Russell, that a Congress 
or Conference is likely to assemble, and it is 
certain that, sooner or later, European diplo- 
macy must employ itself with the distribution 
of territory in the Peninsula. It may be 
hoped that the English Government will, in 
all negotiations, keep the welfare of Italy 
steadily in view. Lord Malmesbury com- 
mitted a serious error in wasting on the legit- 
imate ambition of Sardinia the indignation 
which would have been more fitly bestowed 
on the dangerous turbulence of France. The 
formation of a powerful kingdom in Northern 
Italy would have furnished some compensa- 
tion for the defiance of public law, the de- 
struction of treaties, and the partial subver- 
sion of the balance of power. Tuscany and 
Parma and Modena, even if they were gov- 
erned by the best and wisest of Princes, are 
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necessarily dependent on one of two great 
Powers, and consequently they perpetuate the 
foreign interference which has always been 
the curse of Italy. The protest of Russia 
against the revolution, as well as the signifi- 
cant silence of France, ought to have sug- 
gested the probable inference that the true 
policy of England would coincide with the 
undisguised wishes of Piedmont. It was 
wholly unnecessary to recognize on the in- 
stant a Government which was evidently pro- 
visional, but there was, at the same time, no 
reason whatever for anticipating a final de- 
cision on the fate-of Tuscany. According to 
all approved precedents, a de facto change of 
Government becomes legal as soon as it is 
thought likely to be permanent. The people 
of Tuscany had, as far as England was con- 
cerned, a perfect right to expel the reigning 
dynasty, and the subsequent transfer of the 
Duchy to Piedmont might have been pru- 
dently promoted on obvious grounds of gen- 
eral expediency. If it is not too late, the same 
reasons may still be urged for converting a 
French or Austrian dependency into an im- 
ae province of an independent Italian 

ingdom. Ministers will do well to unlearn 
the traditional cant of regarding revolution as 
a bughear. The sole interest of England in 
the affairs of foreign States is that all should 
be prosperous, and that none should be dan- 
gerously powerful. There is no reason for 
anticipating any risk from the aggrandizement 
of Piedmont, and the latest experience shows 
that the former condition of Italy is fraught 
with the most serious danger to Europe. 
Sentimental regards for a lady who, though a 
Bourbon, has displayed sense and honesty in 
her administration, furnish no adequate reason 
for maintaining in Parma a petty sovereignty 
which has no means of defending itself except 
by the aid of some powerful neighbor. The 
Italians desire unity, foree, and independence, 
and the personal i» of a few princely pre- 
tenders are wholly insignificant in comparison 
with the rights and wishes of the nation. 

The Roman States must, perhaps, as long 
as they are governed by the Pope, be left 
without interference on the part of heretic 
Governments; but if the inhabitants of the 
Legations can once establish their independ- 
ence, it will be the duty of England to recog- 
nize and defend them in their new and legal 
character. The scheme of the Italian Con- 
federation, though at present utterly vague, 
may possibly furnish hereafter the basis of 
some useful and practical arrangement. The 
Presidency of the Pope, which would be offen- 
sive to Sardinia and by no means convenient 
to Naples, seems to form no essential part of 
the project. The selection was probably due 
to the memory of the Ecclesiastical Prince 
who represented Napoleon I. as the nominal 
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head of the Confederation of the Rhine, but 
the Pope is more obnoxious and less manage- 
able than a mere Archbishop of Mayence. 
At present, it is wholly uncertain whether any 
Italian potentate is willing to accept the con- 
descending proposal of a general federation. 
It is at least certain that Sardinia will claim 
the same independent initiative which belongs 
to Prussia in the German League. In some 
respects, the moment is favorable for taking 
into consideration the permanent organization 
of Italy. Austria is discredited by the proof 
of her inability to maintain her pretensions, 
and France by the universal disappointment 
at the premature termination of the war. 
The counsels of England, if they are given in 
prudence and good faith, may perhaps once 
more find a hearing in the Peninsula, and at 
the present moment there is no excuse for 
offering any advice waich could be distasteful 
toa true Italian patriot. A month ago, there 
was some reason to fear that Italian contin- 
gents might, as in the days of the First Na- 
ane be liable to follow the standards of 
Trance in the enterprises which are probably 
meditated against the peace and liberty of 
Europe. The disenchantment of Villafranca 
once more enables the friends of freedom to 
sympathize with the cause of national unity 
and independence. 





From The Saturday Review, 30 July. 
FRENCH POLICY. 


THE French wolf is, as might have been 
expected, beginning to complain that the 
English lamb is troubling the stream. The 
comparison certainly fails, inasmuch as the 
unoffending victim of injustice is not likely to 
be found wholly defenceless, but the analogy 
so far holds that the proceedings of England 
are lower down the stream of events. The 
current will assuredly not be inverted by any 
attempt to commence a war of aggression 
against France, but, on the other hand, even 
the Ministers will scarcely allege menacing 
remonstrances as an additional reason for 
discontinuing the preparations which they 
allege to be altogether superfluous and ab- 
surd. When Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Disraeli deliberately 
contradict opinions and assertions which they 
know to be true, it ought to be fully under- 
stood at home and abroad that they have no 
intention of acting up to their conventional 
declarations. “Let it be admitted, for diplo- 
matic purposes, that the wolf is not waiting 
at the next bend of the stream, or even that 
he is not a wolf. The shepherd is free to 
play any tune on his pipe which may suit him, 
if he only adds the precaution of whistling up 
his dogs. The disagreeable warnings which 
have lately appeared in the Monitewr and in 
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the Journal des Débats are, like the fiercer 
invectives of the provincial French papers, 
experiments on popular opinion, correspond- 
ing to the addresses of the French colonels, 
A slighter threat addressed to Baron Hubner 
augured the slaughter, within six months, of 
fifty thousand men; but an attack upon Eng- 
land, involving a second act of piracy against 
Europe, will give rise to longer hesitation, 
When the British fleet is brought to its proper 
standard, the irritation which its partial com- 
pletion has occasioned will probably, for the 
nest of reasons, subside. Peace be been 
made in Italy because the fortresses of the 
Quadrangle were formidable, while the army 
of the Confederation was waiting in the back- 
ground. In the Channel, as soon as it 
becomes obviously impassable, peace will, for 
similar reasons, be maintained. ‘The rumors 
of proposals for disarmament on both sides 
would be alarming if they were not absurd. 
That the English fleet should be dismantled 
while the French forces remain in the state 
of non-preparation which was certified by the 
Emperor Napoleon and by Marshal Pelissier 
on the eve of the war, is a suggestion which 
would command the assent of Mr. Bright, 
but scarcely of Lord John Russell himself. 
Yet it is impossible to measure the depths of 
imbecility into which professional statesmen 
might fall if they were not checked and 
stimulated, to their own extreme annoyance, 
by the writers of the public press. The idle 
hireling cordially shares the aversion of the 
wolf to the obtrusive vigilance of the owner 
of the flock. 

For the present, the tortuous policy of 
France will find abundant occupation in Italy, 
without meddling with the affairs of England, 
There is the Confederation to institute, the 
Dukes to replace on their thrones, the Pope 
to persuade into some nugatory promise of 
improvement, and his subjects to reduce under 
his hated and degrading sceptre. To crush 
an indignant nation for the benefit of rulers 
who abhor their patron, is a task which will 
require all the ingenuity and good fortune of 
the Imperial liberator. If the Federal Con- 
stitution is actually established, all its mem- 
bers, with one exception, will to the utmost 
of their ability lean on the Protectorate of 
Austria. The King of Sardinia will, indeed, 
continue to pursue an independent policy, 
but it is difficult to believe that he will here- 
after act in concert with France. A close al- 
liance with Naples, although it would be the 
best security for the two principal Italian 
States, is impossible as long as the system 
bequeathed by Ferdinand II. is obstinately 
maintained by his successor. 

The Pope, as is the custom of the Church 
in times of difficulty, has referred more than 
once with significant zest to the copious pages 
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of Ernulphus. The vast vol.ey of execra- 
tions was discharged on the Meads of certain 
heretics of the Piedmontese sect, who have 
dared to assert the political and religious 
freedom of mankind. “A foreign usurping 
Power,” says the Pope, in his letter to the 
Bishop of Albano, “ proclaims that God has 
made man free as regards his political and 
religious opinions, thus denying the authority 
established by God upon earth, and to whom 
obedience and respect are due, forgetting at 
the same time the immortality of the soul, 
ete., ete, ... thus learning too late that 
there is but one God and one faith, and that 
whoever quits the ark of unity shai. be sub- 
merged in the deluge of eternal punish- 
ment.” The Emperor of the French has 
undertaken to combine the “ foreign usurping 
Power” in the same federal system with the 
supreme authority who thus Conca eter- 
nal punishment against his new ally. If he 
succeeds, he will wholly eclipse the triumph 
which Lord Palmerston achieved when, 
through Lord Shaftesbury, he converted 
Exeter Hall into a Ministerial committee- 
room. The Record itself can only imitate at 
a distance the sweeping completeness with 
which the successor of St. Peter “deals 
damnation round the land.” The construe- 
tive denial of the immortality of the soul, at- 
tributed to the Piedmontese Government, 
presents an admirable illustration of true 
theological hatred. The funetionary against 
whom the Papal curse is primerily directed is 
no other than the famous Massimo d’Azeglio. 
In the same document the well-authenicated 
outrages of Perugia are, without an attempt 
to prove the imputation, coolly designated as 
“mendacious.” Thereis something inexpres- 
sibly revolting in the base and ludicrous 
misuse of language by ecclesiastics who have 
surrounded themselves with an impenetrable 
atmosphere of falsehood. A Pope who in 
any public document had blundered into a 
plain statement of the truth, would probably 
suspect himself of an act of disloyalty to the 
Church. Those who surround him have 
ceased to be conscious whether they really 
believe in the torments which they delight to 
invoke upon all believers in conscience or in 
freedom. The two Emperors who undertook 
at Villafranca to recommend reforms to the 
Holy See may learn from the Papal pastoral 
that administrative improvements involving a 
diminution of the power of the clergy will 
probably plunge those who promote them into 
“the deluge of eternal punishment.” Napo- 
leon I. might perhaps be indifferent to 
remote personal consequences, but he has 
bound himself to support the system which 
corresponds to the malignant Lagat of 
Papal animosity and terror, There is too 
much reason to fear that French troops will 
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be employed to repress the Bolognese insur- 
rection, as well as to replace the fugitive dy- 
nasties of Tuscany and Modena, During a 
ten years’ occupation of the capital the Em- 
peror of the French has never been able to 
extort from the Government of the Vatican a 
single act of justice or mercy. By interfering 
for the same purpose in the Legations, he will 
be taking the place of the Austrians by re- 
peating the very acts which furnished him 
with the most plausible pretext for the recent 
war. 

A purely English politician might perhaps 
watch the Italian complications with a kind of 
selfish satisfaction. There is a great advan- 
tage in detaching Liberal sympathies from the 
cause of French aggression. Six weeks ago, 
Englishmen felt with discomfort that a bigoted 
and oppressive Government was nevertheless, 
at its own cost, fighting the battle of Euro- 
pean independence. It was impossible to de- 
sire either that French victories should be 
repeated, or that Austrian armies should once 
more occupy Milan. No such conflict of an- 
tipathies disturbs the interest which is felt in 
the progress of Piedmont, and in the spon- 
taneous emancipation of Italy. From this 
time forward, French apres even if they 
cannot be counteracted, will be thoroughly 
understood. To a certain extent Austria has 
heen superseded in her office of guaranteeing 
Italian misrule. It is possible that the exten- 
sion of French influence may gratify the na- 
tional appetite for aggrandizement, but legiti- 
mate Governments and advocates of freedom 
equally distrust the revival of the Bonapartist 
system. All foreign States are likely to con- 
cur in the expediency of raising dykes against 
the threatened inundation, instead of admit- 
ting the first overflowings for purposes of irri- 
gation. England, at least, is not likely to 
disarm at the invitation of the Moniteur, lest 
her coasts should be invaded to punish her 
unreasonable fear of invasion. The general 
resolution of the country is so unanimous that 
even Ministers and leaders of Opposition may 
in time learn to appreciate the meaning and 
the conditions of national independence. 





From The Press, 30 July. 
THE “ cteenintra 4 ITS ANNOUNCE- 


Ir is not always safe to take for granted 
that a man who does fvolish things is a fool. 
The ablest may sometimes find themselves in 
samgson from which to have escaped with 
but moderate loss and discredit is, in truth, 
the highest commendation of their sagacity. 
Such was Louis Napoleon’s position before 
Verona; and he deserves our applause, not 
for any peculiar honor or glory obtained on 
this field of ancestral renown, but for having 
had the tact to escape from it with the least 
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ossible disappointment and humiliation. He 
fad undertaken a great enterprise, which, by 
his own admission, he found himself unable 
to carry out. Under these circumstances it 
required no little assurance to assume the 
airs of a conqueror; and, in truth, the pre- 
tence was too gross to impose upon anybody. 
But what everybody knew, no one felt any 
concern to publish. The Austrians dared not, 
for they wanted his alliance ; nor the Italians, 
for they stood in need of his protection; nor 
the French, for his cause was theirs. All 
parties, therefore, have tacitly agreed to leave 
the French Emperor the honors of a victor; 
and to other strange incidents of his extraor- 
dinary career must be added that of his hav- 
ing found out a way of perpetrating an act of 
spoliation with the apparent consent of the 
sufferers, and forfeiting his pledged word 
amid the acclamations of the betrayed. 

There is another part of Louis Napoleon’s 
policy which, iatael in the abstract, would 
seem hardly reconcilable with the supposition 
of his possessing much wisdom or even com- 
mon sense. What can be stranger than his 
behaviour to this country? It is not that 
any particular item of his conduct is incom- 
prehensible in itself, but that, be it what it 
may, it is sure to be contradicted by the next. 
It has been said that there are only two ways 
of sleeping, with or without a nightcap, and 
in like manner it might have been thought 
that a foreign potentate might be either 
friendly or unfriendly to us, and could not 
well be both at the same time. But the 
sleeper may tell his servant to sit up and al- 
ternately take off and replace his cap while 
he rests; and the potentate may alternately 
caress and threaten, bully and soothe, until 
the puzzled objects of these attentions feel 
quite at a loss to discover which tone ex- 
presses his real mind, or whether he has any 
real mind at all to express. When Louis 
Napoleon espoused our cause in the Crimean 
war we made sure that he had determined to 
be our friend and ally. The insertion of the 
famous addresses in the Moniteur was looked 
upon as the preliminary of a rupture. But 
the friendship proved insincere, and yet the 
rupture never came. In many respects he 
has shown a real disposition to oblige this 
country, as, for instance, in the partial aban- 
donment of the “free emigration” scheme. 
At other times he has proved himself dicta- 
torial and almost quarrelsome, as in some of 
the effusions of the Moniteur. There must 
be a reason for this inconsistency, and we 
shall presently endeavor to point it out. But 
we may remark here that, judging solely with 
reference to its effect on this country, it must 
be pronounced foolish and unproductive of 
any good end whatever. Were Louis Na- 
poleon to go to war with us outright, it is 
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penile that he might get some good by it, 
ut to merely abuse and menace was to ex 
himself to all the disadvantage of our ill-will 
without the chance of obtaining any thing in 
return. 

The real truth, however, is that the Em- 
peror naturally thinks much less of England 
than of France. He has discovered that he 
who would govern France at all, much more 
he who would subject a high-spirited people 
to an oppressive and ignominious despotism, 
must know how to enlist the sentiments of 
the country in his favor. The French have 
three or four pet ideas, mostly springing from 
the one root of excessive national vanity, and 
to these the Emperor appeals in turn, just as, 
when people tire of cod or turbot, the clever 
fishmonger will treat them to mullets or 
John Dories. To pursue the metaphor, the 
gratification of French ill-feeling against Eng- 
land may be considered as a standing dish, 
welcome at any time, and especially so when 
the national bill of fare may chance to be 
somewhat meagre in other respects. So 
long as the Emperor could amuse his people 
with Magentas and Solferinos, nothing calcu- 
lated to give this country umbrage was al- 
lowed to be said or done, but the acidity of 
an unpalatable peace has hardly become mani- 
fest ere it was corrected with a liberal infusion 
of odium Anglicanum. As the promise of a 
pony to an obstreperous child, so is the pros- 
pect of an English war to an excited French- 
man—the most effectual provocative of good 
humor, the most unfailing of remedies against 
the sulks. It is Louis Napoleon’s talisman; 
we cannot tell what he would do without it. 
The case is one to which we may with much 
propriety apply Dean Swift’s argument to the 
young sparks of his time against the abolition 
of Christianity. “ For heaven's sake, gentle- 
men, consider what you are about. What 
will become of your jokes when there are no 
more bishops? Who ever would have taken 
this one of you for a wit, or that for a philoso- 
pher, if Christianity had not been at hand to 
call forth their wisdom and their brillianey ?” 
So we might ask Louis Napoleon how he pro- 
poses to allay the first French discontent that 
arises after the annihilation of perfidious Al- 
bion. Believing him fully alive to this view 
of the case, we give ths « tm. very little con- 
cern about any thing he may say, either 
directly in the Moniteur, or indirectly by the . 
mouths of such journals as the Patrie and 
Constitutionnel. Rather do we rejoice that 
he still has something to say, and that France, 
weary of words, has not begun to require 
deeds ; that the time has not arrived when 
the crying child must positively have the moon 
—or else a sound whipping. 

Such will ulimena y be the regimen to 
which France must submit, if she perseveres 
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much longer in fostering chronic ill-will and 
mutual irritation between her and ourselves. 
The child, to be sure, might have the moon, 
if the moon would only come down into his 
reach; and the French may yet avenge Wa- 
terloo, if our nation is heedless, and the rulers 
imbecile. There is, then, yet another point 
of view in which the impertinences of the 
French Press are very welcome,—they serve 
as the rattle of the snake, enough to put mv 
but a deaf victim on his guard. Some foolis 
people, tickled by the last effusion of the 
Moniteur, talk of a mutual disarmament—as 
though a nation whose every citizen is trained 
to weapons could disarm. We cannot believe 
even our present Ministers so lost to all feel- 
ings of national dignity as to allow themselves 
to be dictated to by the Moniteur in a matter 
of this description. Yet it is impossible to 
take too many precautions, and we sincerely 
trust that Parliament will not adjourn without 
having exacted a pledge against any partici- 
pation in the ephemeral and unsatisfactory 
settlement of Italy, and any tampering with 
the means of national defence. : 





Translated for the Evening Post, from the Pen- 
siero ed Azione, of August 1. 
MAZZINI ON THE PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 


In 1849, when a Republican Assembly, 


memorable for its importance and the high 
laws of morality which should govern politi- 
cal affairs, permitted the expedition against 
Rome, I wrote, answering the calumnies of 
Count Montalembert: You shall have, French- 
men, an expedition against Rome in your 
own midst. 

The 2d of December verified my prediction. 
France is now expiating in her shame and 
oppression the crime then committed. 

Europe, if she persists in the cowardly and 
culpable indifference with which she regards 
now the progress and acts of Bonapartism, 
will herself suffer an inevitable and severe 
expiation. As the expedition against Rome 
was the prelude of the French coup d'etat, 
so the Crimean and Italian wars are but two 
steps towards the European coup d’etat. The 
next step will be the dismemberment of Tur- 
key and a war against England, then isolated 
in Europe. 

If the Roman expedition had been arrested 
—if Lord Palmerston, instead of declaring 
- through Lord Normanby that the Protestant 
government of her Majesty approved the 
restoration of Catholicism in Rome, had then 
said to Louis Napoleon,“ England will not 
permit foreign intervention in the internal 
affairs of other states,” Imperialism would 
have been checked in the opening of its 
career, and the wars of the Crimea and Lom- 
bardy would probably not have occurred ; 
only this weakness of England has kept Louis 
Napoleon audacious and powerful. 
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The expedition to Rome had the triple 
object of pleasing the French clergy, discred- 
iting the Republican Assembly, and prepar- 
ing the French soldiers to combat against the 
republican standard at home. But it was, 
besides, for Louis Napoleon a means of learn- 
ing the tendencies and existing power of the 
European governments. It was for him that 
which feeling the pulse is to the physician. 
The pulse of Europe, a tolerant and indiffer- 
ent spectator of the noble defence of Rome, 
showed to him that he had no need to fear 
encountering in the governments either po- 
litical firmness, or faith in a ruling princi- 
ple, or the pride of moral independence. The 
— commenced to feel it themselves— 

onapartism, or the blind adoration of Force, 
commenced to sprout vigorously among the 
ruins of Roman liberty. 

Then came the coup d'etat of the 2d of 
December. A shuddering of rage and exe- 
cration ran through all Europe—a gulf sur- 
rounded the usurper. It was enough to 
maintain this isolation about him, so that, 
without a footing in France, without other 
arms besides terror, he should quickly fall. 
The English government, in an unhappy mo- 
ment of weakness and political short-sight- 
edness, extended its hand to the guilty one, 
The Anglo-French alliance saved Louis Na- 
poleon, and gave him a power and prestige 
in Europe. Other people, seeing the proud, 
free, and powerful Roatan embracing him, 
began to concede to him an ability that he 
really did not possess. 

Was it a political conceit that expected the 
alliance to limit the action of the allied ? 
Was it believed that it was necessary at every 
step to allay the old tradition of antagonism 
between two great nations? Alliance limits 
the actions of a power only when both of 
those allied represent the same principle. 
Free England, in allying itself with imperial- 
ism, gave the latter—without binding it—the 
moral force which was hitherto wanting; and 
as to the natural antagonism, facts have 
shown, and will ever show, that the only rem- 
edy for this antagonism is triumph of liberty 
in France. France requires either liberty or 
the glory of war. England, moreover, in 
making a treaty with the Emperor allied her- 
self with a man, and not with a country. No 
one can believe in the Napoleonic dynasty; 
and on the exile or death of Louis Napoleon, 
and when France is a free nation, the alliance 
of England with the despot will add another 
link to the chain of traditional antagonism. 
“You om distrusted France,” they. will 
say to England, “and only allied yourself 
with her when your alliance enforced tyranny 
upon her people.” 

No! the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment was inspired by a policy of fear, and 
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nothing is worse than such a policy towards a 
power which equals you in material and does 
not like you. Louis Napoleon divined the 
beginning of this policy, and prosecuted with 
greater audacily his own plans. 

The war of the Crimea was for him only the 
means of obtaining that which should follow 
—a treaty of peace in Paris, and open for 
him a way of becoming friendly with Russia. 
As soon as he saw a prospect of the success 
of his scheme, he hastened, as he did at the 

resent time, to conclude a peace insecure for 
sis ally and declared premature by the public 
opinion of England. He more than ever 
fomented trouble between Russia and England, 
and soon after the secret treaties with the 
Czar were commenced. 

As the war in the Crimea, so the war in 
Italy was for Louis Napoleon, the means of 
bringing about an alliance with Austria. The 
ancient pride cf the Austrian monarchy could 
only be subdued on the battle field. “Our 
war,” he said to Count Cavour at the Confer- 
ences of Plombieres, “will only last six 
weeks: after a defeat Austria will revive the 
proposals of 1848, and we will accept them; 
the other Powers dare not interfere.” The 
Count Cavour consented, and made of the 
idea of Italian nationality a mere footstool of 
the Austrian-Russian-French alliance. Only, 
that since the idea of Italian nationality 
emancipating itself, and pointing towards a 
duty, regardless of the dynastical ambitions of 
Louis Napoleon, he hastened the peace, and 
proposed that which, according to his earlier 
plans, he only meant to accept. 

The peace of Villafranca is the inauguration 
of a new Holy Alliance between the three 

owers that represent despotism in Europe— 
imperial France, Russia, and Austria. The 
object of the alliance is, according to phrases 
spoken at Plombieres and Stuttgard, to im- 
perialize Europe by overpowering by means 
of deception the national ideas, and substi- 
tuting the question of territory for the ques- 
tion of liberty. The means—following the 
war in Lombardy—are the dividing between 
the three members of the Alliance of the 
Mohammedan possessions in Europe and 
Africa, and the war against England. 

If Austria had not accepted the proposals 
of Villafranca, the plans would have been 
carried on, though in a modified manner, by 
the Emperor and the Czar. Hungary, eman- 
cipated from Austria, would have shared the 
fate of Constantinople; the Mediterranean, 
become a French lake, would have been given 
to the Emperor; Russia would have been 
directly or indirectly the mistress of the north 
and east of Europe, while Imperial France 
would rule the west and south. At present, 
the designs of the three powers are limited, as 





I said, to the dismemberment of Oriental Eu- 
rope and war against England and Prussia. 

affirm, not from mere conjecture, but by 
knowledge of the fact, the existence of these 
designs. I assert that the bases of the treaty 
between the Emperor and the Czar, relating 
to the Orient, were conveyed from Paris by 
La Ronciére during his Jest mission to St, 
Petersburgh, a little before the war in Lom- 
bardy broke out. { assert that the prepara- 
tions of war, particularly the maritime ar- 
rangements, continue in France more actively 
than ever. There lives in Europe one who 
knows the truth of which I speak, and could 
confirm my statements, but will not do it; 
nor shall I betray him who thus prefers to be 
silent. 

The genius of Louis Napoleon is the genius 
of the spirit of evil. Condemned to ignore or 

uell the germs of good, the sublime instincts 
that tremble in the hearts of every man and 
nation, he is a master in the knowledge of 
every egotism of every interest, of every 
wroug tendency, and of every base passion, 
which drowns those instincts. Like the 
tempter, he causes the blow or the weakness 
that draws the victim to ruin. He cannot 
establish, but he knows how to dissolve. In 
this remains the secret of his maintained 
power. A free and logically moral policy 
would condemn him to speedy ruin. The 
persistence of poor, dismembered Italy, in her 
desire for unity would suffice to upset all the 
dynastic plans of Louis Napoleon. 

War is for the Empire an absolute neces- 
sity. The Empire does not represent a prin- 
ciple, such as liberty, nor a tradition, such as 
legitimacy, nor a faith, such as theocracy. 
The Empire represents a fact—a force created 
by usurpation, and this fact is necessarily in- 
volved, this force cannot maintain itself ex- 
cept “ actions that fortify it. Glory and ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement are the only things 
the Empire can give to France in exchange 
for liberty. Where a power consists of a 
chief and an army, war is but the normal con- 
dition of its life. It is but an illusion to be- 
lieve that the Empire can be peace ; it would 
give the lie to history. 

And the alliances with the empire can only 
be alliances with despotism. Alliances are 
founded upon an identity of principles and 
interests. The life of the empire in France 


requires the triumph of imperialism in Eu- . 


rope. The natural allies of Louis Napoleon 
are Russia and Austria. It would be with 
Prussia if the Rhenish provinces, destined, 
according to imperial tradition, to belong to 
France, did not prevent. The statesmen who 
allied England with the Empire committed a 
crime and attempted an impossibility. 
[After defining the moral and political 
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meanings of neutrality, and declaring that a 
tremendous expiation will be required of 
those nations who seek in neutrality to evade 
the duties which God charges upon nations as 
well as individuals, and warning the English 
against the increasing power of France and 
Russia, Mazzini proceeds with his diatribe 
against the French Empire.] 

Imperialism is the imminent danger in Eu- 
rope—Europe should combat it and — 
or die. Imperialism cannot be controlled by 
caressing it, diplomatizing with it, and seek- 
ing to limit its sphere with hypocritical alli- 
ances or conditional concessions. It is neces- 
sary to front it boldly. If France persuades 
herself that the Empire is a fact with which 
no one dares contend, if the people convince 
themselves that there is hope of support and 
quarter, Europe is lost. 

Louis Napoleon and the Czar intend to aid 
each other to the end of their rule in this 
principle. It is necessary to take a stand 
now, lest the illusions easily created among 
oppressed people, and the despair of obtain- 
ing any exterior aid, throw the nations at the 
foot of Imperialism. 

Louis Napoleon and the Czar intend to aid 
each other, sustaining, as I said, the question 
of territory against the question of liberty. 
Europe must stand security [Bisogna che 
?Europa si faccia mallevadrice] for the peo- 
ple and liberty. 

A league headed by England and compris- 
ing England, Prussia, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, and 
the other minor states of Europe, should de- 
clare itself security for the independence and 
liberty of each state, for all that concerns its 
internal affairs, and protect even to the risk 
of war that liberty and that independence 
against any invader whatever; should cut off 
at the root the designs of imperialism ; should 
wean the populace forever from its seduc- 
tions; should make new wars impossible by 
the overpowering military force that the 
league could send to the field, and thus iso- 
late the empire. 

Such a league it is not only possible but 
easy to combine. The whole of Europe to- 
day is in dread of the invading tendencies of 
imperialism. 

Tn the question of Italy—a question on 
which now turns the peace of Kurope—the 
League would say to the Emperor: “ You 
have concluded a peace with Austria; the 
reason of your stay in Italy no more exists. 
You descended the Alps to ensure the inde- 
pendence of Italy. This independence now 
requires the absence of every foreign army 
from the Peninsula. Leave it, then. 

“You promised a little while before the 
war that you would abandon the Roman 
States when Austria had done the same. 
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This condition is to-day fulfilled. Depart, 
then, from Rome; leave the people of Italy 
free to decide with force the troubles that 
have existed for three centuries between them 
and their rulers, between the new nation and 
the Austrian mistress of Venice. We shall 
provide that this na‘ion shall not pass beyond 
the Mincio, the confines assigned to it by your 
peace.” 

And this is the only policy worthy of Eng- 
land. With this only can she make the peo- 
ple fraternize, raise herself to the dignity of 
a European mission, fill without great peril 
her duty, and arrest in its march of usurpa- 
tion the Empire. Let her haste to the 
rescue first in European Turkey, and then on 
her soil. G. Mazzini. 





From The Press, 23 July. 
A PHOTOGRAPH FROM ST. CLOUD. 


Wnuat a strange and solemn portrait, at 
this moment, would be a photograph of Napo- 
leon’s mind! Now that the excitement of the 
battle field has subsided, and the glare of war 
which the French call gloire has died out, and 
the mind, left to itself, and thrown back on 
its own resources, begins to recall, to reason, 
to imagine, to forebode, what an interesting 
photograph, we repeat, must be that mental 
and moral picture which is portrayed and is 
visible, but not by our sunlight, nor to our 
eyes. But what we cannot see we can sketch 
notwithstanding. Memory in Napoleon calls 
up the past—carnage—thousands of Italian 
graves crowded with the mouldering re- 
mains of Frenchmen—hospitals in which the 
wounded moan, and Fever holds his fearful 
carnival—and fields still strewn with the un- 
buried dead! The Emperor has witnessed 
scenes and agonies, and pains and torture, he 
never can forget. Over all his after life, be it 
what it may, they will project a shadow he 
would gladly see melted into sunshine. What 
adds to the solemnity—shall we say the sad- 
ness—of the impression, is the consciousness 
that his solitary word might have prevented 
all. It may or may not have been right to 
give the order. It is enough to weigh down 
no weak mind with no common weight of 
feeling that his single word cast upon the 
winds kindled the terrible passions now 
quenched in blood, and let slip the hosts that 
watered with their heart’s life-tide the field of 
Magenta and the heights of Solferino. Louis 
Napoleon may feel, and probably does feel, 
that he was moved, and is therefore absolved, 
by a righteous cause, and that the prize which 
lay on the arena was well worth all that has 
beeh suffered, sacrificed, and paid. Still he 
cannot review the last six weeks without dee 
mental feeling, or hear the wail of Frene 
mothers weeping for gallant sons who will 
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return no more, without poignant sorrow, or, 
at least, the keenest sympathy. Such in all 
likelihood is the nature of present Imperial 
reminiscences. Nor will the beauty of St. 
Cloud, or the brillianey of Versailles, dissipate 
the shadows that come from Lombardy, and 
dim, if not darken, the memory of their au- 
gust occupant. The photograph would not be 
complete unless it contained also a view of the 
Emperor's estimate of gain and loss, the good 
he attempted or achieved, and the price he 
has paid for it. The price he, or rather 
France, has paid down is sixty thousand men 
—the flower of her army—dead or disabled, 
and many millions of francs absorbed forever. 
The Emperor must also remember many a 
familiar fee, dear to him because useful, now 
hid in the shadow of an Italian grave; and 
his hold of his people he must feel to be so 
much less as he sees fewer of the gifted re- 
main around him to advocate his claims and 
to support his throne. This is a heavy peace. 
Has it purchased results at all equal to the 
expenditure? The Emperor has gained the 
credit of a brave soldier and an able general. 
This is, no doubt, capital in a country where 
these things weigh more than in others. But 
to add to his éclat as a soldier, was not worth 
80 gigantic a sacrifice—so fearful a tragedy; 
and we must do the Emperor the justice to 
say, we do not think it was his chief, or even 


one of his chief, designs. He set out hon- 
estly, we believe, to liberate a land to which 
he owed what its patriots were ever ready to 


exact, very grave obligations. He wished 
Italy rid of Austrian domination. He desired 
to secularize the government of the Pope, and 
so to render obsolete the just and biting ex- 
posé of M. About. 

What ulterior purposes beyond these he 
contemplated he best understands. We do 
not. He feels, however, beaten this moment 
at St. Cloud, while wearing ostensibly the 
laurels of three great victories. Some gains 
are worse than losses. It was not the quad- 
rilatére that stopped his victorious march. 
There was nothing in his van at all able to 
resist his brave and disciplined troops. The 
drag on his advance was in his rear. The 
Pope and the Jesuits hung on his skirts the 
heavier as the doom of the Papacy loomed up 








with greater distinctness. He had not the 
courage of Azeglio and Cavour and Victor 
Emmanuel to beard the Pope and defy his 
curses. He saw with instinctive sagacity all 
the ecclesiastical vermin of Rome undermin- 
ing his power at every French fireside, and 
boring into every prop and buttress of his 
Throne, and ready, the instant the old Pope 
fulminated, what was threatened, an excom- 
munication, to make France too hot to hold 
its present dynasty. This alone, we believe, 
explains the haste with which a miserable 
peace was patched up, and the expectations 
of France and Italy, and even England, mis 
erably disappointed, All these thoughts are 
now passing like lights and shadows on an 
April sky through the mind of the Imperial 
inmate of St. Cloud. He bides his day, de- 
pend on it, for retribution on the priests, 
Their present success, great as it is, only pre- 
cipitates their ultimate doom. His disap- 
pointment and indignation we dare say he 
cannot conceal from his Imperial partner, but 
“Ttaly free from the Alps to the Adriatic” is 
the instruction, and must be the inspiration, of 
the press; “Italy worse off than ever,” is the 
Emperor’s conscious and painful impression, 
The result is a miserable purchase at a price 
unprecedentedly great. ‘The fixture on the 
sensitive paper of all this, and more than this, 
now passing through that powerful mind, would 
present a study for all mankind. Nor is that 
daring spirit without forebodings. If he has 
conciliated the Univers of Paris, he has lost 
the eloquent Resorgimento of Turin. He has 
pleased the priests and bought off their re- 
venge, but he has lost the sympathies and ad- 
miration of the Piedmontese, and he occupies 
in Sardinia in 1859 a far lower niche than he 
possessed in 1858. He feels, too, he has agi- 
tated places and persons and passions he had 
better left untouched. He has multiplied Kos- 
suths in Hungary and Garibaldies in Italy. He 
has been strong enough to stir the stagnant 
waters of Europe, but he is not strong enough 
to call down an angel from the skies to impreg- 
nate them with healing. Louis Napoleon at 
St. Cloud is a less happy, less popular, and 
less powerful ruler than when he left the 
Tuileries nearly two months ago. We trust 
he is a wiser and a better man. 





Tue already-rich collection of French Me- 
moirs has received a new addition in the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Mémoires de l’Abbé Legendre,” 
which appeared a few days ago. The Abbé was 
private and confidential secretary of M. de 


Harlay, the famous Archbishop of Paris during 
the reign of Louis XIV., and in the Memoirs 
now published he gives much curious informa- 
tion about the political and social troubles of the 
time. 
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